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Selecting an Automobile 


Our Information Bureau answers a 
multitude of questions about automo- 
biles sent in by people interested in motor 
cars, but some of the calls for mforma- 
tion repeat so frequently the same ques- 
tion that we shall try to submit a general 


DEMONSTRATION 


and those for commercial purposes. The 
first may be considered as forming five 
classes: Runabouts and surreys, cabs, 
victorias, touring cars and racing ma- 
chines. 

If the would-be purchaser is looking 


RUN OF MAXWELL CARS FROM THE PAWTUCKET FACTORY OF THE 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CAR CO. 


answer. The question is: How can I 
find out what kind of a car I want? 

That question is generally propounded 
by people who want a runabout car to be 
used as the one-horse buggy has been 
used, but sometimes the would-be pur- 
chaser has more ambitious ideas. 

To all would-be purchasers of automo- 
biles we indorse the following advice 
given by Tire and Motor: 

Automobiles may be separated into 
two general divisions—used for pleasure 


for an automobile for running about 
town he wants one that is light in 
weight, but speedy and quick in action 
and easily taken care of—such as a 
runabout or a surrey. Dependable and 
thoroughly satisfactory machines of 
this type will cost from $600 to $1,800. 
The employment of a chauffeur is unne- 
cessary, as the motor and engine are sim- 
ple in construction and can be taken care 
of by any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence. The propelling power in all types 
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or classes of automobiles is developed 
either from gasolene or by electricity. 
There are also what are known as steam 
machines, but in these gasolene is em- 
ployed as fuel. The question is, which do 
you prefer? There are plenty of argu- 
ments in favor of either; get the opinion 
of your friends or acquaintances who 
have had experience with both, and then 
do as you please. 

No matter what the type of automo- 
bile may be, simplicity of construction is 
desirable, for the fewer the working parts 
the less the liability of something getting 
out of order. Beware of the machine 
with a multiplicity of valves, cranks, 
pipes and wires. There is no telling 
when one of these parts will crack or 
break or cause delay at the most inoppor- 
tune time. 

The strength gi the frame should be 
in proportion to its weight, and the load 
it is expected to carry, and the strain to 
which it is to be subjected by rapid trav- 
eling. Some of the earlier manufactur- 
ers made the framework too light, and 
when they were put to the test of hard 
work they broke down. The fault has 
been overcome in the later models, for 
frames are now built with due reference 
to evading the strain. The springs should 
be strong and heavy enough to easily 
support the load. Their elasticity should 
be sufficient to neutralize the jolts en- 
countered in 
roads. 

The engines must be heavy enough to 
pull the load easily and swiftly. A 5 
_ ee cannot be expected 
to do the work of a 12 H. P. en- 
gine. One and two cylinder machines 
will be found heavy enough for run- 
abouts, surreys and other light vehicles, 
but for touring cars four and even six 
cylinders are necessary. 

The body of the automobile should be 
built to withstand the vibration of the 
motors and may be as comfortable and 


moving over ordinary 


engine 


artistic as the purchaser’s purse will al- 
low. The greater the speed the greater 
the cost, other things being equal; the 
greater the speed the heavier the engine, 
and hence the stronger the frame. Bet- 
ter materials must be used—materials 
that have been thoroughly and scientifi- 
cally tested. 

Special attention must be given to the 
tires employed on pleasure vehicles. 
There are many makes on the market, 
some of which have satisfactorily en- 
dured the severest tests. Some of the 
worst accidents in automobiling have 
been due to tire mishaps. Not that the 
tires were defective in material or work- 
manship; they might have been unsuited 
to the particular cars on which they were 
used—too light, for example—or they 
may not have been used with proper 
care. One thing to remember, however, 
is that good tires are necessarily expen- 
sive, and that the best tires that can be 
made of rubber are none too good, and 
there is no substitute for rubber. 


Manufacturers this year are giving re- 
newed attention to the form and struc- 
ture of motor car wheels. 
is the Electric Vehicle Company, which 
equip the Columbia cars with wheels that 
are practically hand made in their own 
plant. 


One of these 


Very few motorists seem to ap- 
preciate the strains to which wheels are 
subjected at times, especially in round- 
ing corners at high speed. In taking a 
quick corner the side strain imposed on 
wheels is enormous and destructive not 
only to the tires, but the wheels them- 
selves. Many fairly well made wheels 
prematurely shaky through 
abuse of this sort and the most progres- 
sive manufacturers seem to have decided 
that it is better to make wheels that will 
endure a good deal of unnecessary pun- 
ishment rather than to wait for drivers 
to overcome the disposition to make reck- 
less turns. 


become 








Growth of Valve Motion 

I do not know of any subject that ex- 
cites so much interest among the rank 
and file of mechanical men as valve mo- 
tion. There is certainly no other subject 
which excites so much discussion, and 
no one which leaves the disputants so lit- 
tle edified after they have wrangled for 
hours about details of construction or 
design that cannot be settled by ordinary 
There ‘is a tendency 


reasoning. among 
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that there is 


something about the mechanism that ac- 


many people to assume 


tuates the valves which is beyond the or- 
dinary understanding, and that certain 
experts have a monopoly of the exact 
knowledge concerning valves and valve 
motion. This belief is not well founded. 
Any man of ordinary intelligence, who 
will 
functions a valve motion performs and 


devote careful attention to what 


carefully note what the results are, will 
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soon become as well informed on the 

subject as any of the so-called experts. 
The history of steam engine valves 

and valve motion is a curious study and 

brings the investigator in touch with a 

world of high hopes reposed on a de- 

sign or appliance that promised to bring 






















fame and fortune to the inventor, and 
too often ended in bitter disappointment, 
sometimes in financial ruin. Inventors 


have too often misunderstood what the 


SPEED CAPACITY, 60 MILES PER HOUR 
HIGH SPEED GEAR WHICH IS DIRECT 


true functions of an engine valve are, 
and how far the mechanism that drives 
the valve influences the distribution of 
steam. 
Simplest Form of Valves 

In its most elementary form a valve is 
a device for opening and closing a hole, 
been a 
Ancient temples had self-closing 


the most primitive valve having 
door. 
doors, and they were called valves. 

The first appliance now regarded as a 
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valve, performing the functions of open- 
ing and closing an aperture, was used on 
the bellows. That implement must have 


FIG. 1. LUSTRAL VASE 
Coin in the slot used in temples of Ancient Egypt 


been employed by the person who first 
smelted metal, so this form of valve is a 
very ancient device. 

Among the discoveries of Egyptian 


monuments, figures were found in a 
tomb at Thebes which bears the name of 
Thothines IJ, one of the Pharaohs, who 
was contemporary with Moses. These 
figures illustrate blacksmiths at work, us- 
ing bellows provided with self-acting 
valves. 

In a fire engine described by Hero of 
Alexandria in his treatise on mechanism 
known as the “Spiritalia,” two metallic 
pistons are used, and spindle valves with 
guards to prevent the latter from rising 
too far. Another apparatus illustrated 
in the same work is the lustral vase 
shown in Fig. 1, which was used in the 
Temple of Isis, in Egypt, many centuries 
before the Christian era began. The 
vase contained holy water, and was 
placed at the entrance to the temple. Be- 
fore a worshiper could enter, a libation 
of holy water had to be procured. This 
was done by dropping coins through a 
slot at the top of the vase, and they fell 
into the dish R, raising the spindle valve 
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inside the cylinder, permitting a small 
quantity of water to run out through the 
pipe connected with the valve. 

Besides illustrating a very ancient 
valve, this vase shows what may be re- 
garded as the original penny in the slot 
apparatus. It also shows the first form 
of piston valve. 

Real Purpose of an Engine Valve 

The essential work of an engine valve 
is to admit the steam required in the cyl- 
inder and then cut off the supply when 
the necessary volume has been admitted. 
With the great mass of high pressure 
engines the valve has been used to regu- 
late an exhaust opening to permit the 
steam to pass out after it has done its 
work. This has been almost invariably 
the case with the kind of valves used on 
locomotives. 

First Practical Engines 

The first practical steam engine, that 
made by Newcomen, had the steam pipe 
leading directly into the cylinder. Ad- 
mission of steam was regulated first by a 
plug cock, which, proving unsatisfactory, 
was replaced by a flap valve, illustrated 
in f, Fig. 2. The ideas of progress led 
to the use of a flat sliding valve for this 
purpose in the later forms of Newcomen 

















FIG. 2. NEWCOMEN ENGINE 
Showing Flap Admission Valve 


Watt employed a variety of valves for 
controlling the steam passages, the pub- 
pet, a disk with short stem, having been 
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his favorite. Spindle disk valves and 
slide valves were also used to a consid- 
erable extent. 

The first attempt to make a successful 
peripatetic steam moved carriage was by 
Cugnot, a French engineer, who in 1771 
made a steam carriage intended for mili- 
tary purposes, now preserved in the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers, Paris. It 
is a single acting, double cylinder engine, 
the steam distribution being regulated by 
a four way cock. 


BEAUTY ADORNED DESCENDING 
MITCHELL 


CAR 
Murdoch’s Experiments on Locomotion 
Next in order among the inventors 

who tried to apply steam to locomotion 

was William Murdoch, one of James 

Watt’s best assistants, and known to 

fame as the inventor of the first system 

of gas illumination. Murdoch sincerely 
believed that steam could be successfully 
applied to locomotion, and in 1784 he 
proceeded during his leisure hours to 
make a working model of a small steam 

engine and carriage. Murdoch was a 

most skilful mechanic and far seeing en- 

gineer, so it was fair to believe that his 
model would be a creditable production. 

It was so small that steam was generated 


FROM AN UNADORNED 


by a spirit lamp, but the engine worked 
perfectly. It was a single cylinder, 3%4-in. 
by 3-in., single acting engine, and had a 
double headed piston valve with a hol- 
low stem, through which the exhaust 
steam escaped. 

In the first trial he made of this tiny 
engine Murdoch received an impressive 
lesson concerning revolution velocity. 
Experience with the slow moving, pon- 
derous low pressure engines in use did 
not lead people to think that there were 
possibilities of real ve- 
locity in steam. Mur- 
doch was living on the 
outskirts of Rudruth, 
a Cornish town, and 
near a parsonage ap- 
proached by the best 
road in the neighbor- 
hood. His engine was 
mounted on a_ small 
tricycle, which he de- 
termined to try on the 
parsonage road. One 
dark night he stole out 
of his lodgings with 
the tricycle under his 
arm, and set it down 
pointing straight to the 
church. The _ spirit 
lamp was lighted, and 
quickly generated a head of steam. 
Thinking the thing would start off slow- 
ly, Murdoch opened the throttle valve, 
and away the tiny carriage flew like a 
bird, the inventor chasing after it. The 
parson happened to be out walking on 
the road when the puffing, fiery sprite 
approached. The man of God yelled and 
took to his heels, thinking that a real, 
personal devil was making a visit to his 
parish. Although it was a mere toy, the 
Murdoch engine had the principal ele- 
ments of the locomotive.—From “De- 
velopment of the Locomotive Engine,” 
by Angus Sinclair, on the press of Rail- 
wav and Locomotive Engineering. 
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Good Demand for Motor Trucks 

The demand for automobile trucks al- 
ready exceeds the visible supply with a 
number of the prominent makers, and ar- 
rangements are being perfected to great- 
ly enlarge the power wagon branches of 
several of the leading factories. One 
large Detroit factory will turn out but 
100 trucks this year, and the twenty-five 
allotted to New York were sold long ago 
and might have been sold over and over 
again. The horse is doomed as surely 
as the sun rises every morning. 


” 
a 


. 


~s = 


A New Car—A New Firm 
As a rule any article of merit pushes 
itself to the front—hence it is not at all 
astonishing that the “American” car, the 
product of the American Motor Car Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has placed itself in 


the foremost ranks. The “American’”’ is 


a “beauty” to look at, and a “beauty” to 
It’s roomy, luxuriously upholstered 
in the finest enamel leather, has the fin- 
est springs that money can buy, and is 
equipped with four-inch Continental tires. 
In point of graceful design and proper 


go. 


SATIN-GUM, EMPIRE CUT—Scandinavian Fur Co 


The costume shown here is one of the 
prettiest seen among the imported spring 
models. It is of wood-brown satin gum, 
The 
are one of the most distinctive features, 


cut in full Empire style. sleeves 
their very full puffs allowing the most 
delicate costume to be worn under them 
without being crushed. These are fin- 
ished at the bottom with deep stitched 
cuffs of white satin gum, and a narrow, 
turned-back cuff of exquisite Persian em- 
broidery on the material of the coat it- 
self. The collar also is of this embroi- 
dery. The coat is a French garment, 
worth $75.00 


proportion, it is the equal of any of the 
foreign cars’so eagerly sought after, yet 
in price this car is sold at $3,000, though 
$4,000 would be nearer the mark if ac- 
tual value were considered. 
A Breakdown on the Road 

Excited Lady—What’s the matter 
the automobile, dear? 
(with his back 
bottom is burst 


with 
Excited Gentlemen 
to the ground)—The 
out of it, dearest. 
FE. L.—Oh John, it 


doesn’t show, 
does it? 





Motoring in the Land of Anthracite 


Probably there is no more interesting 
twenty-mile trip in the United States 
than that which connects Scranton, the 
largest and most important city in the 
Lackawanna Valley of Pennsylvania, 
with Wilkes-Barre, the central and best- 
known point in the neighboring Wyom- 
ing Valley. These two ‘prosperous and 
enterprising cities are often referred to 
as the twin capitals of the world’s chief 
anthracite producing district ; and this is 
so, at least in the commercial sense. 

Both of these municipalities owe their 
growth and their fame almost wholly to 
King Coal, evidences of which are sel- 
dom absent even for a moment during 
the two hours or so which it will ordi- 


enough to the highway to be hit with a 
stone thrown from the moving car. 
Sometimes a single ‘“operation”—as each 
mine is locally called—may even extend 
across the road and the transmission ma- 
chinery be working over your head as 
you pass under. 

Once away from this locally universal 
unheaval, however, the traveler is greet- 
ed by a beauty seldom encountered in 
such profusion in any other part of the 
country. A trip over the unattacked 
mountains and through the peaceful val- 
leys of northeastern Pennsylvania will 
bring to the gaze of the motorist ridges 
and knolls covered with laurel in flower, 
which makes of the landscape one rich 














ROUTE FROM WILKES-BARRE TO SCRANTON 


narily take to make an automobile trip 
between them. The distance, of course, 
can be covered in less time by resident 
motorists, but strangers will usually re- 
quire more rather than less. 

Naturally a beautiful country, it has 
been cut up and disfigured by every con- 
ceivable form of coal operations—shafts 
and derricks, through which machinery 
reaches far into the earth to get hold of 
the black diamonds of commerce; huge 
breakers, where the lumps and chunks, 
as mined, are reduced to the various do- 
mestic and power 
plants, pipe lines, blacksmith shops and 


sizes; water hoists 
The road winds at 


banks, 
working breakers are frequently 


so on indefinitely. 


times between vast culm and 


close 


garden of red and white, while the young 
saplings of spruce, hemlock and oak, 
which invariably crown thése hills, are a 
very acceptable background. As the road 
makes sharp, sudden curves, or passes 
through deep cuts in the ridges, new and 
fetching scenes present themselves in an 
unending but never wearying abundance. 
With due appropriateness has the high- 
speed trolley, which here competes bold- 
ly with the railways, taken unto itself the 
name of the “ 

There is one constant 


Laurel Line.” 

source of an- 
noyance and disappointment—the thick 
“laid” 
except by nature, and millions of parti- 


dust in the roads, which is never 


cles of which rise into the atmosphere 


with a very little traveling. In some 
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places, coal dust from the breakers has 
been worked into the road ; here, at least, 
the result is nearly stifling, all precau- 
tions failing to keep the fleeting particles 
out of one’s eyes. With plenty of road- 
making materials at arm’s length, the 
stranger may think it strange that so lit- 
tle macadamizing has been done. Prob- 
ably the people of the Anthracite district 
have been too busy getting rich by dig- 
ging vast quantities of coal out of the 
earth to give much attention as yet to 
scientific road-making ; but that a much- 
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tirely without these most bothersome of 
all road features—“blind” ends. 

Not for a moment, however, may the 
tourist covering this or any similar 
course relax his vigilance and care. The 
network of tracks already referred to 
makes literally hundreds of grade cross- 
ings, mostly unattended, and some of 
them almost “artistic” in their invitation 
to destruction. Trolley tracks, of one 
line or another, extend nearly every foot 
of the way, often curving in the most 
unexpected manner. Passing trains con- 





A TYPICAL VIEW IN THE ANTHRACITE DISTRICT 
Taken from the highway 


desired change will come in time is not 
to be doubted. 

Upon first glance at any large-scale 
map, the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre route 
may appear hopelessly intricate and in- 
volved, but this aspect is owing chiefly 
to the fact that several railroads tap and 
wind through this district. Their main 
lines are bad enough, but these are as 
nothing compared with the branch roads 
and spur tracks reaching the many towns 
and every colliery. As a matter of fact, 
the way is easier to find and follow than 
the average district of equal extent and 
population, for it follows the line of the 
valley, as the local trolleys do, and is en- 


tribute many a lump of coal to the high- 
way, a menace to safe traveling until it 
is ground to black powder, and a nuis- 
ance ever afterward. 

The idea of making speed over such a 


course as this must altogether be given 
up, but the stranger will have so many 
things to see that fast traveling will 


scarcely be desired. It will require con- 
stant care not to run over dogs, goats, 
ducks, geese, pigs and other domestic 
animals that roam around all the anthra- 
cite settlements without hindrance. Nor 
is there any “race suicide” here; a lot of 
children—most of them barefooted—are 
If further 


almost always in the way. 
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proof be needed, compare the size of the 
schools with the size of the towns passed 
through. 

Motorists intending to make this trip 
will be interested in a brief advance de- 
tail of the route. From Lackawanna 
avenue, the principal thoroughfare of 
Scranton, go west through the center of 
the city, passing the D., L. & W. depot 
on the left and the D. & H. depot on the 
right. Continue through the downtown 
business district, crossing the bridge over 
the Lackawanna river, which divides 
West Scranton from the city proper. To 





prove a hard pull. At the top of this 
grade is Hyde Park, a part of West 
Scranton; here turn square left, with 
trolleys, the signs reading “South Main 
2 

The direction now taken is very near- 
ly continuous to Pittston and Wilkes- 
tarre, 20 miles, or a trifle longer than 
the railway mileage. For some time the 
road follows along the ridge on the west- 
ern edge of the Lackawanna Valley, with 
fine views of Scranton and environs to 
be had for looking back. Coal piles and 
breakers become the most 


very soon 


SLATE PICKERS—THE BREAKER BOYS WHO SIOPPED WORK TO WATCH US GO BY 


the left, immediately after crossing the 
river, is the C. R. R. of N. J.-O. & W. 
depot, and from that point the same thor- 
oughfare becomes West 
avenue. 


Lackawanna 


A fine stretch of asphalt starts just be- 
yond the bridge, bending left, up a slight 
grade ; continue on this, over viaduct far 
above the D., L. & W. R. R. tracks, un- 
til Lackawanna avenue comes to an end. 
Then bear left again, and go up a long 
winding grade—Jackson street, which is 
paved with stone blocks and is likely to 


conspicuous features of the landscape. 
Everything in the vicinity is rough and 
forlorn, but when a distant view is ob- 
tained, the natural setting is likely to be 
picturesque in the extreme; here, at least, 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

It is good going through Hyde Park, 
with some each of asphalt, macadam and 
brick pavement. Two or three miles 
out, however, all pavement ceases, and 
the dust which must be fought (in vain) 
all the rest of the way to Wilkes-Barre 
begins. Even now men and boys whose 
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faces are black with coal dust are noticed 
upon the streets at almost any hour of 
the day. And the miner’s shanty—no de- 
scription necessary, as there is no mis- 
taking it—is a part of almost every near 
landscape. 

Little or no attention is paid to ap- 
pearances in or about the coal opera- 
tions. Heads of families who make 
more than the average of American me- 
chanics live in shanties, or even in hovels, 
and put their money in the savings bank. 
Their millions swell the vaults of Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre and Pittston, whose 
surpluses are a phenomenon of the finan- 
cial world. Meanwhile paint on a build- 
ing occupied by these people is almost as 
scarce as snow in August, arid nothing is 
done to allay the aspect of abandon 
which is over practically everything. 

As it is impgssible to lose the road 
from the outskirts of West Scranton 
(Hyde Park district) to Pittston, one’s 
attention may be about equally divided 
between sight-seeing and watching the 
grade crossings, which are so many in 
number that single reference to them 
would be confusing. Keep on through 
the mining settlements of Taylor, and 
Rendham to Old Forge; just before en- 
tering this place, highway and trolley 
part and keep apart for a short mile. 

Entering Old Forge, ignore turn of 
trolley (which now takes a private right 
of way), keeping on past the high school 
on left and the railroad depot on right. 
Then cross bridge and immediately be- 
yond turn bend right, soon meeting trol- 
ley again, which follow to the next town 


of Duryea. 


This is distinguished from 


the other mining towns along the way 
only by the fact that the local trolleys 
from Scranton meet the local Wilkes- 


Barre trolleys at this point. The high- 
speed interurban electrics do not follow 
this route at all, although they cross it 
twice in the course of the twenty miles. 

The most atrocious of all the danger- 


ous crossings on this run is just beyond 
Duryea, and the worst motorphobe could 
scarcely wish for more. Two nearly 
parallel railroad tracks, crowded with 
coal and other traffic, must be crossed at 
this point, where grades and angles are 
all against the road user. Now the route 
followed passes to the other (eastern) 
side of the tracks, and keeps with the 
trolleys directly into the principal busi- 
ness street of Pittston. Just before com- 
ing to the center of the city—the largest 
place between Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre and situated about midway—take 
note of the substantial bridge to the right 
across the Susquehanna river, mention 
of which will later on be made. There 
are two or three vile spots on the way 
from Pittston Junction (a crossing of 
many railroad tracks alongside the road) 
to Pittston itself. 

Keep straight on through this busy 
coal city. Traveling the full length of 
its principal business street, the writer 
failed to discover a single sign to show 
the name of it. However, that does not 
matter, as through travel simply keeps 
straight ahead, with no turn whatsoever. 
There is a comforting stretch of asphalt 
just beyond Pittston ; near the end of this 
the road bears somewhat to the right, 
uphill and over the high-speed trolley 
(the depressed tracks) and ahead again 
with the local (surface) trolley. The road 
continues unmistakable, the river at first 
bending away and out of sight; later, 
after the trolley leaves for another short, 
private right of way, the highway and 
river bank are close together. 

This proximity of the river and, for 
the time being, a doubled network of 
tracks, betokens the near approach to 
Wilkes-Barre. Keep on with the trolley 
past the City Hospital and Hollenback 
Cemetery, nearly opposite each other on 
the outskirts of Wilkes-Barre. Just be- 
yond these, the trolley turns left; do not 
make this turn, but keep on over good brick 
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pavement. In two or three minutes this 
will carry you across the tracks of the 
high-speed trolley (at grade) and imme- 
diately beyond is a very attractive scene 
—entirely unlike anything seen since 
leaving Scranton. On the right is the 
“River Common,” with a noble stretch 
of the Susquehanna, a bridge crossing 
same in a bold and picturesque manner; 
to the left is the substantial part of the 
city of Wilkes-Barre. 

Everything is so clean and well kept 
that one might easily think one’s self a 
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on Market street brings the tourist to the 
public square, the central point for all 
routes through Wilkes-Barre and the 
district reached from it. 


This square, 
however, is a curious study, being many- 


sided, and none of the buildings upon it 
are on the same angle as any of the 
streets reaching it. Going around this 
square you lose your bearings sufficient- 
ly to lose also the direction for the mo- 
ment, and in all probability pull into a 
street not intended. Probably the found- 
ers of this now bustling place never 


MR. GEORGE A. HENSLEY STARTING FROM SAN FRANCISCO ON HIS RECORD-BREAKING 
TRIP IN A WHITE CAR 


hundred miles from the heart of the An- 
thracite district in the Wyoming Valley 
of Pennsylvania. As a matter of fact, 
coal mining is going on under the streets, 
perhaps even under River street, the 
very thoroughfare by which the motor- 
ist enters. The intersection of River 
street with Market street—the latter 
leading to the bridge across the Susque- 
hanna—marks the point where a square 
left turn is made to reach the center of 
the city. 

Two or three minutes’ ride up east 


looked forward to its convenient use by 
road travelers when they laid out this 
square. 

Mention has already been made of the 
bridge across the Susquehanna at both 
Pittston and Wilkes-Barre. If desired. 
the tourist may vary the journey from 
its middle point by crossing the river 
from Pittston to West Pittston, going 
thence via Exeter, Wyoming and Dor- 
rancetown to Kingston, where the same 
river may be crossed by the bridge al- 
ready mentioned to Market street and 
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through it to the Public Square, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

The usual way for a round trip be- 
tween these two cities would probably 
be from Scranton to Wilkes-Barre all the 
way by the route first given, returning via 
Kingston, Dorrancetown, Wyoming, 
Exeter and West Pittston. Then cross- 
ing the river to Pittston and making first 
left turn, the nine miles to Scranton, via 
Duryea, Old Forge, Rendham and Hyde 
Park (West Scranton) to Scranton can 
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of strike or other disturbances, and with- 
in it are quartered the militia, when it is 
necessary to call this arm of the public 
service to preserve order. Directly in 
front are two “breakers,” or great black 
structures, where coal is broken into do- 
mestic sizes; to the left is the railroad 
station and shipping paraphernalia gen- 
erally. 

Fig. 2 is an equally typical group of 
slate pickers, a large number of which 
are in every breaker. These are some- 








“THE LONG, STRAIGHT ROAD FOUND BY MR. HENSLEY WHICH KNOWS NO TURNING” 


Between Portland and Patten, the road proved to be much better than had been anticipated. Except for 
several stretches of sand, the surface is uniformly good. There is, however, a constant succession of 


hills, many of them very long and steep. 


Cars of,exceptionally good hill-climbing power should be able to cover this part of the route. 


be made quickly and without trouble as 
to details of the route. 

Fig. 1 is a typical view of a coal min- 
ing plant in full operation. Viewed from 
the road, which is on slightly higher 
ground, the tourist is able to look over 
the stockade or tall fence, which encloses 
the entire property. This stockade or 
fence figures prominently in the reports 
from the Anthracite district during times 


times called “breaker boys,” and they 
have more to do with the quality of coal 
received by a customer than is generally 
supposed. They pick out the stone and 
slate, which no machine has yet been 


made to do. A close look at the picture 
will show different degrees of blackness, 
so to speak, on the faces of these boys. 
When they have worked all day at their 
necessary but grimy vocation, it is diffi- 
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cult to tell them from negroes ; but when 
they are washed and “dressed up,” one 
would never guess the real source of their 
livelihood. 

A splendid boulevard over this entire 
course has already been suggested by en- 
terprising people in both cities, and it 
really ought to become a reality. The 
Anthracite district is a land of vast 
wealth, both visible and invisible, and 
better road-making materials than are 
within easy reach no country has. It 
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destruction. The stately trees have al- 
ready been cut down and the streams 
have dwindled into comparative insignifi- 
cance. But the laurel has come, and that 
which was once thought fit to rest on 
royal brows now adorns in untold splen- 
dor the hills of these rich coal fields. 
Trips planned in June will find the laurel 
in full bloom. And from the hilltops in 
this district, as the summer sun is setting, 
can be seen as glorious views as ever are 
had in the land of extra-condensed sun- 








MR. HENSLEY AND PARTY STOPPING FOR REFRESHMENTS BEFORE AN ABANDONED 
LUMBER CAMP 


If you wish to tour beyond Patten, don’t start out in any car other than a White steamer 


would not be necessary to move any of 
the coal operations, but the grade cross- 
ings would have to go. Plenty of money 
and the right sort of engineering would 
work a wonderful transformation, until 
this little trip would be worth coming a 
long way to make. 

Something ought to be done in the 
way of improvement as a protest against 
a half-century’s policy of uninterrupted 





shine—commonly known as Anthracite 
Coal, the black currency of the Lacka- 
wanna and Wyoming Valleys of Penn- 
sylvania. RoBERT BRUCE. 


Favorite Types 
“The double opposed motor set trans- 
versely under the bonnet,” says Mr. Bud- 
long, of the Electric Vehicle Company, 
“is certainly as accessible as are the four- 
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cylinder motors of the more expensive 
cars; there are fewer parts and their op- 
eration and design is easier understood 
by the average owner who prefers to 
drive his car himself rather than employ 
a chauffeur. Without going into the 
technicalities of the subject, I consider 
the two-cylinder car the most Cesirable 
for a great many people who do not care 
to invest their money in a car of more 
than moderate size and power.” 
Another well-known authority consid- 


many in selecting a car, overlook one of 
the most important things, namely, the 
use they intend to make of it. The two- 
cylinder engine is really the ideal for 
many purposes, for which it possesses 
all the advantages of the four-cylinder 
type while it is less complicated, capable 
of developing plenty of speed and very 
tenacious in holding hills.” 

Mr. Reginald de Koven, the well- 
known composer and author of “Robin 

















MR. HENSLEY ON HIS WHITE CAR FORDING THE ST. JOHN RIVER AT FORT KENT 


ers this same topic a very interesting one 
and says: “Many motorists still prefer 
the two-cylinder motor, although the 
four-cylinder is considered the thing by 
the majority. In view of the general 
advancement of motor building, larger 
engines are bound to come into quite 
general vogue and even the eight-cylin- 
der type may be used to an appreciable 
extent for road service. To mention the 
two-cylinder motor to some prospective 
purchasers is as bad as offering them 
counterfeit money. This shows that 


Hood,” has just placed an order for a 35 


H. P. “Rainier” car for use at Newport 
during the coming summer, which will 
undoubtedly be one of the most attrac- 
tive cars to make its appearance in that 
city. The body is to be painted a French 
gray, with red stripes; the wheels a 
bright red, with black stripes; while the 
trimming will be in bright red leather; 
the car will also be fitted with a Victoria 
top of black patent leather, lined with 
red broadcloth. This car is intended pri- 
marily for the use of Miss de Koven. 


ROT eg ET NY, | 











General Correspondence 








This department has been established to 
enable our readers to express their views on 
automobile matters. We require the real 
name and address of each writer as evi- 
dence of good faith. We hold ourselves 
responsible for everything published in the 
Magazine, but we do not always endorse the 
views of correspondents. 





Charles E. Duryea on Auto Engines 

In the course of a private letter to the 
editor of the AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Charles E. Duryea gives the 
following interesting discussion 
of auto engines: 

The auto engine is a heat en- 
gine, and since it uses a higher 
temperature than a steam en- 
gine, it is far more essential that 
this heat should be saved. The 
steam maxim, therefore, refers 
to it with increased force. On 
the other hand, it is a very eco- 
nomical engine,and yet economy 
in an auto cuts little figure, so 
heat may be wasted freely. Oth- 
er considerations therefore de- 
termine the form of engine. The 
single cylinder is cheapest to 
build, but it requires a large fly 
wheel, does not balance and must 
be of large size to give high 
power. The twin cylinder, if 
balanced mechanically, is not 
balanced explosively, if of the 
four cycle type. The explosions 
do not come in regular se- 
quence, but % revolution and 
then 1% apart. On this account, it is 
seldom used. The two cylinder opposed 
is better, and is really a good motor, but 
it must be placed horizontally and on a 
sidling road, the oil runs into one head. 
The sparker and valve parts are at oppo- 


site ends, so the wiring, push rods and 
piping are more complex. 

We are, therefore, forced to consider 
the three cylinder in order to get a motor 
suitable for auto use, all things consid- 
ered. The cylinders are side by side, 
which makes the motor short and per- 
mits it to be placed under the seat or un- 
der a hood. Similar parts are close to- 
gether. If inclined as we place it, we 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE SINCLAIR CLAN 


Reading from left—Angus, Alexander our Correspondent, ',: | 
Sinclair, Margaret, Mrs. Alexander and Sir William 


gain the advantages of both the horizon- 
tal and vertical forms without their dis- 
advantages. We can run it with a fly- 
wheel as light as 25 lbs., although we 
run our regular triple 44%2x4™% with a 55- 


lb. fly-wheel. A four cylinder cannot 
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be run with much less. Four or more 
cylinders can be similarly placed in most 
instances, but when you remember that 
the width of the rig is limited, you will 
see that four cylinders cannot be placed 
crosswise unless quite small, as in the 
Franklin, and if they are not placed 
crosswise the power must be transmitted 
around a corner, which is also bad. This 
covers, in a few words, why we believe 
in the triple cylinder. 

You are quite correct in believing that 
the complicated vehicle will sooner or 
later disappear. When I first rode a bi- 
cycle, I wore a uniform with brass but- 
tons and gold stripes and had my cycle 
gold-leafed. Others used full nickel plate. 
They were gaudy and ostentatious, but 
not practical. The auto is now going 
through the estentatious period, and the 
average man lik€s to talk about “my car 
bought in Paris for ‘steen thousand dol- 
lars,” and likes to show more cylinders, 
more lamps, more seats in the tonneau 
and similar vulgarities. I cannot see the 
limit ; but I have faith in the good sense 
of the American public and am sure the 
practical rig will win out. Two cylinder 
will probably be used for cheap‘ rigs like 
the Maxwell, and four cylinder will be 
continued for many years quite likely, 
but I believe the three cylinder is right 
and will be:used eventually. Westing- 
house uses tHree cylinders for his electric 
light engines. 

To Foil the Auto Thief 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

Motor cars are now used in such num- 
bers that they no longer attract unusual 
attention except in the sparsely settled 
districts of the West and South. More- 
over, the knowledge of how to use them 
is no longer restricted to a very small 
class, but has become quite generally dif- 
fused among the public. These two 
facts taken together account, in some de- 
pree at least, for the increasing fre- 


quency with which automobiles are stol- 
en nowadays. While this latest brand 
of thieving cannot as yet be said to be 
common, notice of such loss is not in- 
frequently met, in the newspapers and 
elsewhere; and it is altogether probable 
that the industry will thrive more and 
more as the possibilities of realizing 
upon the spoils increase. 

Very seldom it will happen that the 
thief will want the car for his own per- 
sonal or permanent use. 
ly he will take it-for the special purpose 
of selling it, for what he can get, to 


More frequent- 


some unscrupulous tradesman. Occa- 
sionally, too, automobiles are pawned like 
other articles. In comparatively few 
cases would the thief have the facilities 
to alter a car sufficient to have it pass 
unrecognized anywhere near the vicinity 
from which it was taken. But there un- 
doubtedly are some people in the auto- 
mobile business who will co-operate with 
the criminal in order to get something 
far below its actual value, sharing the 
risk with him. 

There must be something very fascin- 
ating to a thief who is gifted with any 
imagination in the idea that he may be 
able to get away in five minutes with a 


car that may be worth either hundre«s 


or thousands of dollars. Broken-down 
chauffeurs temporary 
“hard luck” may at times feel the im- 
pulse to try their skill and luck in this 
direction, even if they do not act upon it. 

A system of numbering (both the ma- 
ker’s number and the local or State li- 
cense number) is very frequently an as- 


and others in 


sistance to identification, but it is not 
always conclusive. Laws and ordinances 
of various kinds have multiplied numbers 
and figures until their absence is likely 
to be more conspicuous than their pres- 
ence. It is comparatively easy for a 
clever shyster to change the license num- 
bers on a car, but the manufacturer’s 
more difficult 


number is, cf course, a 
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thing to alter. But perhaps not more 
than one person in a hundred ever sees 
the manufacturer’s number, and it is not 
Discovery of 
this only follows an investigation after 
suspicion has been aroused. 

Every owner must necessarily guard 
his own car or prepare to stand the loss 
if it is stolen. How to do this is consid- 
erable of a problem, largely unsolved as 
yet. Undoubtedly the cars most in dan- 
ger of being taken this way are not the 


visible from the street. 


large, expensive an‘ luxuriovs mochines, 
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nearly all of which have some dis- 
tinctive appearance of their own, but 
the medium grade and smaller cars, 
which can be more easily altered and 
used in a more general, less conspicuous 
way. It has been well said that “a 100 
H. P. car that any rascal can steal is not 
worth old junk as compared with a little 
runabout that knows its owner and would 
not budge for anyone else.” This is all 
right so far as it goes, but the problem 
of putting a $10,000 machine in such 
condition that it cannot be stolen is near- 
ly as much of a problem as it is with a 


$650 or 


$750 model. 
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There are a number of ways in which 
some vital part can be locked, and each 
will have its advocates. One of them is 
a very simple locking contrivance, the 
key to. which an owner may carry in his 
pocket when he leaves the car at a curb- 
stone. It has been suggested by one 
writer that when a car is placed in a 
garage, two small locks should be fitted 
to the two wings of the bonnet, where 
their presence is not likely to be noticed 
by anyone intending to take the car out 
without authority. When the machine 


is cleaned for the night, the owner could 
lock it up, whether on his own premises 
or on a tour. 

The principal difficulty with these sug- 
gestions is the fact that the owner is very 
likely now and then to forget that he 
has lockel his car and so attempt to start 
it. Then disaster is tolerably sure to re- 
sult, especially when some vital part has 
been locked. Again, the key is apt to be 
lost at just the wrong time. Or some 
occasion may arise when the owner may 
want his car brought to him by another ; 
or, it may be necessary to remove it in 
case of fire or other emergency, in which 
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case the protection implied may possibly 
cause its damage or loss. He who thus 
disables a car, even temporarily, may in- 
convenience himself at times as much as 
he could possibly discomfit the thief. 

The problem of losing small articles 
when the car is placed in a strange gar- 
age or some improvised storage while on 
a tour, is one of the most perplexing 
ones imaginable. In the aggregate this 
probably causes more annoyance and 
trouble than all the complete automo- 
biles stolen. There are a great many 
people around small towns, as there are 
around large cities, that will take advan- 
tage of every chance to appropriate any- 
thing in the tourist’s equipment from a 
spark plug to a tire or wrench. To look 
for these things, perhaps hundreds of 
miles from another source of supply, and 
find them gone, is about as discouraging 
a situation as arfy tourist cares to face. 
It is ordinarily worse than tramping 
back to the last town for gasolene. 

In some of the best European garages, 
when the tourist comes in for the night, 
or for repairs to his machine, every tool 
and extra part in the car, including even 
the lamps, is taken out and put in a large 
basket. This basket is then locked up in 
an apartment provided for that purpose, 
and there is only one man who has the 
key, which should assure patrons of the 
safety of their belongings, at least so 
ong as they can depend upon that one 
man. In other words, they are neces- 
sarily obliged to depend on some one, and 
the result is the loss of quite a number 
of articles in the course of a year, which 
is one of the inevitable risks of motoring. 

Undoubtedly the best provision against 
the automobile thieving industry is a 
genuine public sentiment in favor of 
measures that will deal in a drastic man- 
ner with such a crime. While it cannot 
be expected that the summary punish- 
ments handed out by the pioneers, in 
California and elsewhere to _ horse 
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thieves in the early days, can be adapted 
in these later times, the value of the av- 
erage motor car is certainly high enough 
to grade the theft as grand larceny. And 
if the maximum penalties for grand lar- 
ceny are inflicted by impartial judges, 
backed up by juries who know their duty 
and they in turn by the right sort of 
public sentiment, the motor thieving in- 
dustry could never assume very alarming 
proportions, 

The best means of discovering a theft 
is undoubtedly that of rewards propor- 
tioned to the value of the service. In 
this direction the officers of the Ameri- 
can Motor League have shown their 
good judgment and courage. When 
these rewards amount to enough to 
make it worth the while of police au- 
thorities and detectives generally to 
watch out, it is probable that they will 
maintain a lookout that will sooner or 
later return to their owners a large 
proportion of the cars that are stolen 
and advertised for. Every motorist who 
has suffered a loss of this kind owes it 
to himself and to the sport at large to 
use every possible means to run down 
and punish the thief. 

Rospert BRvce. 


Automobile Ills 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

In one rattle-trap job that came to 
our notice in a repair shop, an attempt 
had been made to true the elbow of the 
movable electrode shaft by applying a 
wrought iron patch over the same as il- 
lustrated at c, Fig. 1. This clumsy 
patch not only added weight and con- 
sumed space, but it failed to support the 
arm in proper alignment. Consequently 
there was trouble with the sparking and 
ignition. Most repairmen have extra 
parts on hand and in the event that a new 
part is needed, the same can be quickly 
put on, instead of patching up the sprung 
or fractured part. If an electrode must 
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be made, the shape can be obtained from 
a wrought iron bar, bent to the proper 
angle for the arm, after which the shaft 
is turned in the lathe. Or tool steel may 
be used and turned. Sometimes a very 
little disorder in the spring on the elec- 
trode shaft causes disrupture and pre- 
vents the clamp and hammer a and b 
from proper operation. In one case I 
observed that the spring had become 
broken and that one end had gradually 
worked itself spirally into the coil of the 
other, resulting in a snarled combination 
as shown in the cut. The spring there- 
by failed in action, and the contact of 
the movable and insulated electrodes 
was irregularly broken. In undertaking 
to effect the needed remedy, the work- 
man quite overhauled the connecting 
parts and ran up considerable of a bill 
for time and new parts before he located 
the fractured spring and replaced it with 
a new one. A somewhat peculiar piece 
of work on a cam for lifting the hammer 
was seen also. 

It seems that an excessive pressure of 
the hammer against the edge of the re- 
cess of the cam resulted in wearing off 
of the metal. The rounded edge was de- 
tected by the machinist and rather than 
do as he should, put on a new cam, 
he undertook to rebuild the worn portion 
of the cam. Hence, he filed down the 
worn portion and then riveted in the 
piece of steel, d, as in Fig. 2. All went 
well until the rivets began to work free. 
Then the attached bit of steel nearly 
came off. The cam is often keyed on as 
at ¢, same cut. One may find the keys in 
disordered form, due to driving in key 
of too small size. In one adjustment the 
two keys in Fig. 3 were used with a 
strip of tin arranged between. It is es- 
sential that the kev that fits the seat be 
used. The trouble is that sometimes in 
our haste we drive in a key which is too 
small and it becomes loose or too large 


and we split the cam. Then there are 


troubles with the elastic bob in the circuit 
breaker, as presented in Fig. 4. Re- 
ferring to a case that actually, happened, 
the bob had been brazed on the terminus 
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of the spring. The brazing flux proved 
to be too feeble and the bob came off. 
The only plan the repairman could think 
off consisted of securing the bob to the 
position by inserting three small screws. 
The flat of the spring was drilled and 
the bob head tapped. The affair did 
good work until the screws worked free 
in time and permitted the bob to sag as 


at ¢. The next repairman first brazed 
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the bob on and then applied the screws, 
and the double security held the parts. 
In the slide valve ignition engine we 
find troubles arise from defective flames, 
even when the adjustments are correct. 
We exhibit the plan of the transfer port, 
charging port and ignition port. One 
man had tinkered for hours with the ad- 
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justing of the slide, yet failed to get the 
mechanism to operate. Then it was 
found that the gas jet tip was in bad 
form. In fact, the lavra tip was quite 
clogged with foreign matter, so that the 
flame was split and portions of it caused 
to shoot forth in indefinite directicns and 
away from the proper point of ignition 








hig 73 


of the gases. 
nition resulted. 


Hence irregularity of ig- 

Sometimes the tips are 
so badly clogged that the flame is divided 
into three or more shoots as at g. You 
can very quickly clear the slot in the tip 
from clogged stuffs by drawing a thread 
or thin cord or piece of tin through and 
thereby get the full flame as at h. The 
jump spark trembler shown in Fig. 6 
illustrates one of these mechanisms put 
out of effective service by the use of a 
deflected The proper 
screw was lost and the automobilist be- 


tension screw. 
ing something of a mechanic, possessing 
a tool chest in his garage, inserted a sub- 
stitute screw with washers and wires to 
support it in the tilted condition as at k. 
One may find contact screws likewise in 
wrong condition. Sometimes in resetting, 
the screw is turned in against the wrong 
thread and force is applied to get it back. 
The wire unions often form the base for 
trouble in connecting with the contact 
screws, condenser, battery, cone, etc. | 
have noticed eye joints like that in Fig. 7. 

The lap joint presented in Fig. 8 is 


another curious combination used by 
some with a turned end at one side and 
a wound end at the other. Then again 
we see the long hook joints of the ni- 
ture exhibited in Fig. 9. This is a 


quick way to get a union. Quite an ef- 
fective system is used as in Fig. 10, in 
which the bulk of the ends of the two 
wires is turned and a close union results. 
A liberal supply of handy tape is wound 
tightly over these joints and after they 
are covered you cannot very well tell 
which method is However, so 
long as the wires contact, the current is 
vsually carried readily, regardless of the 
crudeness of the union. 


used. 


There is care- 
lessness in the use of the tape as is 
known, and the ends are often left flap- 
ping and hanging as in Fig. 11, where- 
as the sticky substance on the tape will 
make it cling tightly if proper care is 
used. Sometimes a fuse is put on care- 
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lessly, as in Fig. 12, so that only part 
of the screw heads bears upon the wire. 
1 have seen the mere point of the wire of 
the fuse in contact, so that the liability 
of the wire heating and burning off is 
great. Then there are some men who want 
to make sure of getting the full benefit of 
the fuse wire and consequently they dou- 
ble back on it and get the combination 
as in Fig. 13. A handy style of wire is 
in Fig. 14. You can cut the fuse the 


proper length and bend the same to 
“Traveler” this pattern readily. 
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without becoming convinced that some- 
thing more than mere publicity is behind 
the auto movement as it is organized to- 
day. The methods that built up bicycling 
were successful for a time, but they were 
too spasmodic and boom-like to last, 
while the predominating methods of the 
automobile industry are in the line of 
making the most of one of the world’s 
greatest commercial opportunities. 

With all due respect to the European 
public, it is safe to say that the American 
automobile manufacturer has the best 





LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE’ OF .THE NEW CLUB HOUSE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 
CLUB OF AMERICA 


The Best of Buyers 

Kditor of THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 
The tremendous current gain in the 
American automobile industry is certain- 
ly a matter of opportunity and methods 
as well as a matter of intrinsic demand 
for new and quickened means of trans- 
portation and communication. No one 
can come in contact with the enterprise 
of the leading factors in this business 





class of customers for his products of 
any motor car maker in the world. Enor- 
mous wealth distributed through what 
may be termed, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, our upper and middle classes has, 
of course, something to do with this. But 
back of it is the resistless enterprise and 
ingenuity of our people, their aptness for 
taking up and developing new things, and 
the willingness to support all means cal- 
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culated to advance commercial interests 
or extend the domains of sport. 

To-day the automobile factories of the 
United States have literally open doors. 
The invitation to come in and look at the 
motor car or tire, or sundry, and buy if 
these happen to suit the most exacting in- 
dividual requirement, is hung out in 
every factory and agency in the land— 
perhaps not always printed in words, but 
invariably fixed in usage. Every person 
who enters a factory or a sales agency is 
considered as much a guest as a spender 
of money. 

This welcome, the manner of it and the 
‘spirit behind it, produces a feeling of 
confidence on the part of the public which 
makes freer buyers and more willing cus- 
tomers. With the knowledge that thev 
are not expected to buy always when they 
look, they feel free to examine things. 
to ask questions gs they would not do if 
there were any restrictions expressed or 
implied. This method has made for a 
class of trade unequaled in buying dis- 
position as well as in purchasing power. 

Tne makeup of the buying public in 
this country is another element that is not 
without its influence upon the sum total 
of a year’s business. The strength, vital- 
ity and energy of other peoples have 
combined to make us a people of com- 
mon thoughts and purpose, and give us 
an inherited ambition to always do better 
and have better. General prosperity 
throughout the country gives hundreds 
and thousands the means wheteby to buy, 
and they buy better machines and acces- 
sories with every year’s advance. There 
is an interest in things—especially mechan- 
ical things—that will accept and pay for 
the best that skill, brains and unlimited 
means can produce. That is Opportun- 
ity, with a big “O.” 

Want and desire have increased to a 
degree that all sorts of people buy more 
freely, and more willingly, than ever be- 
fore. That the automobile business in- 


creases everywhere when properly nur- 
tured proves this. If the manufacturer 
or agent is inclined to find fault with con- 
ditions after he has done his best, at 
least he cannot complain that he has not 
the best of buyers from which to draw a 
paying business. The field really extends 
throughout the world, as some of the 
leading American manufacturers 
demonstrating to-day. 


are 
R. BRUCE. 


A complete automobile factory like 
that of the Electric Vehicle’ Company at 
Hartford, makers of Columbia cars, gas- 
olene and electric, presents a collection 
of several distinct industries compressed 
into one organization and carried on un- 
der one roof. There is a large machine 
shop, a drop forge shop larger than many 
which are not connected with any spe- 
cial line of industry, a big wood-working 
establishment, an extensive upholstering 
department, a department devoted solely 
to the manufacture of gasolene motors 
and which is larger than many shops in 
which motors only are made, a black- 
smith shop, paint shop and various small 
departments devoted to separate special- 
ties. Close on to 1,000 men are engaged 
in carrying on the varied processes by 
which steel, wood, leather, rubber and 
other materials are converted into high- 
class automobiles. 


In the early days of the “horseless 
carriage,’ its cousinship with the bicy- 
cle was well identified by the steel 
tubing used for the frame, the wheels 
with tangent spokes and pneumatic 
tires, the chain and sprocket drive and 
other features. The evolution of the 
airship from the automboile and the 
cousinship between them seems to be 
established now by the flying ma- 
chine of Sergius Vuite, the Russian, 
whose contrivance is a combination 
of the aeroplane. 





Rail Motor Carriage 


By A. F. Sinclair 


Some months ago I mentioned a move- 
ment which is making rapid progress on 
British railways in favor of single cars 
with steam or other motor, with or with- 
out trailers, for short distance railway 
service. Scarcely a week passes without 
an announcement appearing of some fur- 
ther addition to this form of service, on 


ually reducing their train services have 
shown their incapacity to meet the occa- 
sion. In England more enterprise has 
been shown, and at least one Scottish 
railway, the Great North of Scotland 
Company, have risen to the occasion. By 
the institution of both road and rail motor 
services this company have shown a laud- 








COCHRAN’S STEAM MOTOR, GREAT 


one or other of the railways in England. 
The Scottish companies have shown ex- 
tremely little enterprise in this direction, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
around there are 
strong reasons in favor of the most mod- 
ern and up to date methods being em- 
ployed with the object of coping with the 
competition of the municipal tramways. 


Glasgow especially 


But the Scottish companies generally 


have taken it lying down, and by grad- 








NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAILWAY 


This 
company have in use two of these cars as 
shown. 


able example to larger concerns. 


The car is so constructed that 
one end is carried on a pivot piece under 
the footplate of the engine. This piece 
sits in a movable bolster, moving between 
sliding faces and resting on springs, and 
as the two knife 
edges, easy riding at the engine end is 
obtained. 


whole is carried on 


The other end is carried on a 
well sprung bogie, and the comfort of 
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the passengers in that matter is satisfac- 
tory. The engine can be readily detached 
from the car body. 

The cylinders are 10 inches in diameter 
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The furnace con- 
sists of a single pressed plate, the grate 
being of the well type. From the fire the 
gases are carried through an uptake at 
right angles to the fire box to the first 
combustion chamber, thence through the 


worthy of some notice. 


lower nest of tubes into the second com- 
bustion space, from which they pass 
through the upper nest and then on to 
The ad- 
vantages claimed for this system are its 
compact dimensions, its seamless furnace, 
the return tube principle giving the maxi- 
mum of heating surface and great inter- 
nal accessibility, and no rivets or welded 
The 


tubes number 295. They are 14 inches in 


the stack, as shown in Fig. 2. 


joints come in contact with fire. 


diameter and 3 feet 114 inches in length, 
giving a heating surface of 432 square 
feet, which, with the 68 square feet from 
the plate, make up the 500 square fect 
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COCHRAN’'S STEAM MOTOR ATTACHED TO RAILROAD CAR 


16 inch stroke, the valves 
working on sloping faces over the cylin- 
ders. As will be seen, the valves are op- 
erated by Walschaert gear. The engines 
and the frame and running portion of the 
cars were built by Messrs. Andrew Bar- 
clay Sons & Co., Ltd., Kilmarnock, who, 
as they were limited to length of engine, 
but were required to provide a boiler giv- 
ing 500 square feet of heating surface, 
decided to fit a Cochran boiler, which, 
from its unusual construction, may be 


and have a 


for. The 
square feet, and the working pressure is 


contracted grate area is 9 
These boil- 
ers have been most successful and com- 
pare favorably with some fitted on other 
cars of the same description in which dif- 
ficulty in getting enough steam from in- 
sufficiency of heating surface has caused 
a good deal of trouble. 

The car bodies were built by the rail- 
way company at their works at Inveru- 
rie. 


150 pounds per square inch. 


The dimensions are: Length, 50 
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feet over all, 34} feet inside the car; 
height, 94 feet; width, 9} feet; capacity, 
46 passengers, all one class. The car 
may be driven from either end, two of a 
crew being carried, a driver and a con- 
ductor, who presumably would act as 
fireman on occasion. The trials of these 
cars were very successful and a speed of 
thirty miles an hour being maintained on 
moderate gradients, while hauling two 


. 
passenger cars, and running light a speed 
Fig. 
1 shows the boiler complete ready for 


of sixty miles an hour was reached. 


fixing in position, and, as seen, its height 
These 
boilers have been much used for marine 
engines, but this is, I believe, the first 
occasion in which they have been used in 


is 9} feet by 6 feet in diameter. 


locomotive practice, and they will prob- 
ably come into popular use. 


Virtuous in Storm and Stress 
By F. Ed. Spooner 


To swear is the prerogative of an au- 
follows 
Some- 
how a strong expression of feeling clears 
the brain and steadies the hand as noth- 
ing else will do. 


tomobile driver when trouble 


trouble on a long or a short trip. 


So certain is this the 
case that many a man not given to the 
habit will thank volubly some compan‘on 
who gives expression to his views. 

A really profane man is an abomina- 


tion, but the man who occasionally lets 


loose an ordinary, everyday cuss word 
just to clear his brain, is rather ordinary 
than extraordinary, and being the former 
is not considered as being exceptional 
and subject to criticism. 

This story has to do with a wonder 
among men, an automobile driver of rare 
ability and a driver who is so exception- 
ally rare as to merit a tombstone at 
death atop which shall fly the dove of 
peace and on which shall be inscribed: 

“Thou shalt not swear,” with a single 
short line below: 

“He didn’t.” 

And this is the reason for all this pre- 
lude: 

We were a party of five, “three men 
in a tonneau,” to paraphrase the title of 
Mr. Scarrett’s book, and two more in 
front. 

Mr. Demar was the driver and so ap- 


pears as the hero of this vivacious tale. 
Dudley Carter was beside Mr. Demar and 


then the “three men in a tonneau” in- 


MR. DEMAR 


The man of unyielding patience 


cluded the writer and Russell Field,of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and George Dupuy, the 
great French correspondent. The English 
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Daimler car we occupied was one of 
three cars sent to Boston especially to 
carry the men of the press to the Boston 
show. Everyone knows of this trip, for 
Col. Tom Moore engineered it and that 
is enough, for be it known “Col. Tom” 
is the Tody Hamilton of automobiling. 
Mr. Moore was not along, but that 
wasn’t his fault. Mr. Moore planned to 
take the place of Mr. Carter at Hartford 
and in all probability swore volubly when 
beaten out of his ride, but Moore and 
Hartford form another story. Our pres- 
ent tale has to do with Mr. Demar. 

In the first place it was Saturday, and 
of course a week day. This is important, 


WHEN THE GASOLENE TANK CAME OFF 


for some men will swear week days and 
spend Sunday praying for forgiveness. 
The first cuss word was expected when 
the photographer did not arrive at six 


o'clock. Nothing doing. Some rather 
warm expressions were expected when 
the poor wielder of the foco plain was 
made one of “Three mén in a tonneau.” 
Nothing doing. 

The trip started and continued de- 
lightfully until near Westport. Boston 
was the night stopping place, but when 
mud to the hubs appeared and the car 
stopped, Boston seemed far away even 
though it was early in the day. The 


passengers looked at Demar and Demar 
looked at his fellow men. Cussing might 
have cleared the air. Nothing doing. 

By backing slowly the corner behind 
us was reached and the car was about to 
turn when the engine stopped. Started 
again: it died down as the corner was 
rounded. All the grinding five men 
could do would not start it. Investiga- 
tion finally proved that in the deep mud 
the gasolene tank had hit a stone and 
sprung a leak. Compression was gone, 
but Mr. Demar didn’t swear. Four other 
young men promised to do so, but they 
didn’t in courtesy to the host of the oc- 
casion. 

A hasty trip to a far-off farm house 
and a telephone message summoned the 
plumber, and then came rain and snow. 
Side curtains could not be found. Swear, 
no, and the wonder grew. 

The plumber failed to arrive and a sec- 
ond trip to the ‘phone brought news that 
he would never drive a horse out in such 
weather. 

Five shivering human beings were 
huddled together out there in the coun- 
try right beside a deserted, tightly-closed 
farm house and a half mile from another 
just as tightly closed, because the far- 
mer’s wife had just scrubbed her floors. 
Oh, what an opportunity to light a bon- 
fire with blue flames brought forth spon- 
taneously. Our host refrained, ard we 
hunted the car over for the Good Book 
but could not find it. Later on we found 
the Scriptures blazoned on fences and 
stones and walls, but this was along good 
roads. There was no reminder of the 
“Word” at this corner, and Demar’s 
stock went up to par. 

Still, a third trip to the ’phone and the 
cheering news of an oncoming messen- 
ger was received. He came, and it is 
suspected that Friend Dupuy went away 
with him to work off pent up steam, 
either on the horse or the plumber. Sev- 
eral hours later he returned looking hap- 
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pier. Perhaps his conscience troubled 
him, but these Frenchmen are quiet fel- 
lows at some times, and Dupuy did not 
brag. 

In the interim we had rolled hoops and 
played tag and accomplished other warm- 
ing-up stunts in a gale of cold wind and 
wet snow, but without swearing. There 
was our host who still smiled and did 
not swear. The wonder grew. 


Again started and all smiled. It was 


STUCK 


short lived, for just around the corner 
we came upon a hole in the ground 
where John Rainier had stalled and been 
pulled out. We passed this place and a 
few yards farther on went in to the hubs. 
The car stopped and out we climbed. 
None but Demar could start the engine, 
and in mud to his shoe tops he did so 
and without one cuss word. Can you 
beat it? 


It took a lot of plunging, frequently 
applied fence rails and no cuss words to 
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dig out, and Manager Demar uttered not 
a word out of the ordinary. 

Under way once more and on hard 
ground a hasty investigation proved that 
the tire was punctured. When upon in- 
vestigation no pump was found and no 
repair kit, there was no word of censure 
for the mechanic who prepared the car 
for the trip, and Mr. Demar didn’t swear 
so others could not or would not. 

In darkness the car was driven into 


IN THE MUD NEAR WESTPORT 


The tire was soft and there 
was almost a certainty of its complete 
ruination. Yet no “damn” relieved com- 
pression. In Meriden it took valrable 
time to find the repairman, more valu- 
able time to repair eight holes caused by 
rim pinching, and when it became a cer- 
tainty that our party would remain at 
Hartford that night, while the others 
reached Boston, Mr. Demar only smiled 
and looked good natured. 

When, upon arrival at Hartford, he 


Meriden. 
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found that the Westport solderer had 
only half done his job, and that an all- 
night job would have to be done to allow 
of an early morning start, he smiled and 
the car was ready bright and early. 

But one incident occurred in the de- 
lightful Sunday morning run from Hart- 
ford to Boston. 
a watering trough for fresh water. 


The car was stopped at 
The 
icy nature of this water must have chilled 
the motor and an hour was consumed in 
cranking, of which Mr. Demar did over 
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in the law relating to free alcohol are 
not entirely disingenuous in their de- 
mands. 


That chronically suffering Si- 


mon, the poor farmer, receives a little 
too much commiseration and considera- 
tion to begin with, and then there are 
untrue made such as 
that Great Britain takes the duty off al- 
cohol that is used in the arts. 


some statements 


It might be safe from a revenue con- 
serving standpoint to take the duty off 
wood alcohol, which is a poison, but 


THE YOKEL WHO RAN US DOWN 


half, and with not a cuss word, to get 
the thing going. 

Never in history probably did an au- 
tomobile party pass through trials and 
tribulations such as these without a cuss 
word to relieve the situation, and that is 
why the remarkable trip to Boston is 
chronicled at this late date. 


Denaturized Alcohol 
There is. something curious, hardly 
natural about the sudden agitation that 
has arisen favoring the enactment of a 
law for alcoho’. 


untaxed denaturized 


The people who are pushing this change 


there is no way of denaturizing oiher 
alcohols that cannot be manipulated to 
convert the alcohol back into a safe bev- 
erage. The British Government have 
thoroughly investigated the alcohol ques- 
tion and their officials are decidedly op- 
posed to taking duty off spirits for any 
purpose that takes it out of the supervi- 
sion of revenue officers. 


The Standard Oil Company has raised 
the price of gasolene one cent per gallon. 
That seems to be a but it 
means an enormous sum when the vast 


small rise, 


quantity of gasolene consumed on this 
continent is taken into consideration. 











Automobile Accidents 


By F. Ed. 


Far too much is being made of every 
accident caused by an automobile. The 
accident usually accurs to a young boy 
or girl, and to the untutored reporter 
the conduct of the automobilist is repre- 
hensible in the extreme. As a matter of 
fact, it is the child who is usually at 
fault and not the driver. Now, I would 
dearly love to take out with me for drives 
around the city a representative from 
several of the daily papers. I'll wager 
that one day of riding through the lower 
East side or the West side of New York 
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wildly toward the street and right in 
front of the car. The heart rises into the 
throat of every occupant of the car and 
a quick application of all the breaks saves 
one life. No credit is given the driver 
for life-saving, but terrible would be his 
fate should the child rush blindly and 
madly under the car. This incident oc- 
curs again and again. 

There are many tricks played by dare- 
devil toyers with fate. There is, for in- 
stance, the children who rush wildly into 
the street to throw their caps under the 








ORPHANS’ DAY OUTING IN 1905 


When half a thousand orphans had the time of their lives. 


Next outing June 6, when all having autos and 


time to spare are invited to take part. 


City would soon set the nerves of my 
reportorial friends tingling, and I'll wa- 
ger more than one day would be quite 


sufficient to convince them that God 
protects some people. To the man who 
leans toward fatalism there will be found 
incontestable proof in their belief. 
Defiant Carelessness of Urchins 
On all sides as the car bowls slowly 
along will be found children, hundreds 
and thousands of them. The horn, no 
matter how noisy, attracts no attention. 
If a game of tag is on,a child will rush 


wheels. Why they do this cannot be 
ascertained. Should one stumble in his 
headlong rush and be killed by the mo- 
tor car, the driver and not the child is 
held to blame always. Again, a child 
makes frantic efforts to push a club, it 
may be a baseball bat, through the spokes 
of the moving car. If successful some 
one is going to be hurt and the motor 
car driver will be the responsible party. 
Another trick that is played both ex- 
asperates the driver and causes untold 


annoyance. As the car comes down the 
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street a boy steps over the curb and fac- 
ing the way the car is going starts across 
the street. The horn does not disturb 
him and the car is brought almost to a 
standstill. Whereupon the youth turns 
saucily, puts his fingers to his nose, and 
runs away. The driver has been fooled 
this time, but resolves to steer clear the 
next time. When, therefore, another 
youngster starts across the street, the 
driver maintains a uniform pace and 
loudly blows his horn. This time the 
child does not know the car is coming 
and fails to hear the warning. A catas- 
trophe is narrowly averted. 


Careless Pedestrians 


Other accidents occur for which the 
drivers are blamed unjustly. Women 
crossing the streets stop, turn and rush 
back when by keeping their uniform 
pace, all danger avould have been avoid- 
ed. Both men and women walk the 
streets with their eyes cast down and evi- 
dently with cotton in their ears. Such 
people have been known to walk right 
into the side of a slowly moving motor 
car. The driver was to blame. 

Again, on dark roads at night, with 
automobiles flying along in both direc- 
tions and at high speed, people will per- 
sist in walking in the middle of the road. 
Lovers are given to such tricks, and can- 
not see the lights nor hear the horns. 
Nor do they thank the motorist for sav- 
ing their lives. As a rule they cuss out 
the driver for his careless (?) ways and 
for being on the road. 


Vehicles Without Lights 


Other accidents of the road have to do 
with drivers who persist in occupying 
the center of dark roads without the pro- 
tection of tail lights. The drivers of such 
vehicles curse the motorist when he just 
misses running down the carriage. 

Perhaps the most frequent accident 
occurs to people who leap off street cars 
without seeing where they leap. No 


matter how fast the automobile may be 
going, the driver is to blame always. 

Were the real facts to be ascertained 
in every accident it would certainly be 
found that in nine cases out of ten the 
injured party and not the motorist was 
alone to blame. 

Statistics have been compiled in sev- 
eral cities to prove that automobiles 
cause not over one per cent. of the acci- 
dents. 


From Bicycling to Ballooning 

Those of us who started our careers 
away back in the eighties as cyclists and 
who passed through the cycling era to 
finally join the motoring ranks during the 
infancy of the moter industry, now en- 
ter the field of aeronautics at the infancy 
of this sport and then stop to wonder 
what more is to come. From cycling, 
traveling by our own exertions by wheel, 
to automobiling, traveling by power me- 
chanically applied, was a very natural 
step and quite in keeping with our in- 
creasing age. The transition from mo- 
toring on land and water to motoring 
in the air seems quite as natural and al- 
together a matter of course. 

Twenty years of cycling, six years and 
more, say twenty years, of automobiling 
with twenty years of motoring in the air 
will make up the allotted three score 
years and ten, at the close of which we 
of this transitory age will be ready to 
accept our allotted six feet of ground and 
a pair of wings above or a commission 
as fireman below. 


Speaker Cannon’s sense of humor 


manifests itself in curious ways. He 
has long been a total abstainer from all 
alcoholic beverages. Representative Ne- 
hemiah Day Sperry, Republican, Second 
district of Connecticut, is another teeto- 
taler. Cannon has made Sperry chair- 
man of the House Committee on Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic. 
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St. Louis Motor Car Co. 
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THE ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO. 
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Another World's Reccrd cn 


Diamond 


WRAPPED 
TREAD TIRES 


On April 1 Mr. Harry Maynes broke the world’s record for road racing, driving the 
Grout steamer half miles in 20 and 21 seconds on the Coney Island Boulevard. 

This car was and is equipped with Diamond Wrapped Tread Tires, the same set used 
by Mr. George Cannon on this car all last year, in hill climbing and road racing. Mr. Maynes 
writes : 

“Going down tothe races I carried three mechanics, 24 gallons of gasoline, all the weight being on 
the reartires. We had notrouble whatever. Carried no extra casings or tubes. When we were ready for 
the trials there was no pumping necessary, the tires being solid as a rock, not having been even pumped 
up since Mr. Cannon drove the car last tall,on these same tires, over the road from Orange, Mass., to 
New York. 

“The road on April 1 was in very bad condition Washouts from the center to the gutter, and when 
we struck these places we jumped from ten to fifteen feet. The tires held up wonderfully. ; 

‘T have driven foreign cars and foreign tires of all kinds for the last eight years in all kinds of races. 
etc. Iam satisfied that Diamond Wrapped Tread Tires are superior to any toreign tire manufactured for 
racing Or for any other purpose. Yours very truly, HARRY MAYNEs.” 

So-called foreign tire ‘‘superiority has been proved a m)th by Diamond Wrapped 
Tread construction. 


The Diamond Rubber Co., @5%2%; 
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The Owl sees only at 
night, but it's more than 
the average auto:st can a NS | 


Say. 

The SOLAR light covers both the dis- 
tance and also right up in front of 
the car. ? 

Other constructions go to one ex- 
treme or to the other—you get light so 
far ahead that you lose the location of 

f the obstruction bythe time you reach it. 
Or, you can't penetrate the darkness 
far enough ahead to dodge trouble 
when you want it. 

This combination of 

rT finely ground mirror lens 

and front reflector gives 

i) more light with less flicker 

q than you can get in any 

other way. 


t _ BADGERI | BRASS) MFG. CO.) 
1 — wis. } 
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We are making garage news and 
the advocacy of garage interests an 
important feature of the AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE. We wish to have a corre- 
spondent in every garage in the coun- 
try and will pay liberally for letters 
and other contributions likely to in- 
terest automobilists. 


After spending $15,000 or so trying to 
build the fastest automobile in the world, 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt now offers 
for sale the 250 H. P. car built under his 
own direction that was taken to Ormond 
but did not compete because it was over- 
weight and would not run properly. 


The Automobile Owners’ Association 
of Massachusetts has scored its first 
victory in the fight against the man 
who brings his fellow-automobilists 
into disrepute by his fast driving. 
This is accomplished by proving fast 
driving against a Cambridge man, in 
a hearing before the State Highway 
Commission, as a result of which the 
scorcher’s license is suspended till 
July tr. 


Did Not Believe in Advertising 

Advertising Solicitor to Publicity 
Agent—Good morning, Mr. Blank. I 
represent the Go Ahead Magazine and 
I have called to ask if you are ready to 
give us an ad. 

“No,” abruptly, “we are advertising 
too much already. I don’t believe in ad- 
vertising.”” 

“Well, how do you expect to get busi- 
ness if you don’t advertise ?” 

“That's easy; business comes of itself 
to a good thing. Why. when I first went 
into business in a western town, there 
were two of us in the same line. My ri- 
val advertised a lot and I did net spend a 
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Ungenerous Criticism 

To those well posted in affairs of the 
late Racing Board, which had in charge 
the Vanderbilt race of last year, there 
are things past understanding in the at- 
tack now being engineered against Rob- 
ert Lee Morrell and others. The claim 
of unsportsmanlike conduct against Rob- 
ert Lee Morrell, the best Racing Board 
chairman ever known, is all balderdash 
and all out of place. It is rather bad 
sportsmanship on the part of those who 
are endeavoring to place a stain on the 
Morrell administration and upon the 
worthy chairman. The claim that Robert 
Lee Morrell is interested in the Locomo- 
bile Company can be decided only by 
Mr. Morrell, and that worthy gentleman 
denies the story. That settles it, for the 
word of “Bob” Morrell is not to be 
doubted. Now as regards favoring the 
locomobile. It is a fact, and known to 
many, that Messrs. Morrell and Riker, 
the latter designer of the Locomobile 
and a member of the Board, knew that 
the Darracq car had no differential and 
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that the Panhard was not within the 
rules. Yet Mr. Riker, whose car was 
third, refused to protest the first and 
second cars, believing ‘that such an act 
would be considered unsportsmanlike. 
Mr. Riker, by a protest, might very eas- 
ily have placed the Locumobile first in 
the great race. Mr. Morrell, as a stock- 
holder in the Locomobile, were that a 
possibility, would have proved a strong 
factor in executing the brilliant coup and 


ROBERT LEE MORRELL 
Past Racing Board Chairman 


thus gaining advertising of untold value 
to the Locomobile Company. 

Chairman Robert Lee Morrell proved 
himself the ablest man to be found for 
the position. Chairman Robert Lee 
Morrell did his work well and retired 
with honors justly due him. Why not 


at once put a stopper on all this unseemly 
knocking of a man who did exceptionally 


well and allow him to withdraw from 
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public life with his honors as his only re- 
ward for all the hard work. 

It seems cruel and out of place to kick 
a man after he is out of office. 


Touring Popular 

There is no reason why there should 
not be two great tours in America. The 
arrangements proposed for this year and 
to be carried out promise enjoyment for 
all. Some feel inclined to tour in com- 
petition and others welcome the oppor- 
tunity to escape from the competitive 
features. All admit the benefit to auto- 
mobile interests through the promotion 
of great tours. 

The Glidden tour provides competition 
and will be a grand success. The New 
England tour provides pure pleasure 
without competition and with minor re- 
strictions to 4revent scorching. The 
New England tour will attract hundreds 
who would ordinarily compete in the 
Glidden tour were a pleasure division 
created as a part of that tour. This was 
proposed last year and might éasily have 
been carried out. Through the arrange- 
ment of the numbers in red and black 
figures, a division might easily have 
been designated between the competitive 
and non-competitive divisions. 

According to early announcements it 
is planned to start the Glidden tour in 
Cleveland and route it via Toledo, De- 
troit and through Canada to Montreal, 
thence through New England to Bretton 
Woods. The competitive feature of this 
tour will close here and those who desire 
may join the New England tour. It is 
proposed to start the New England 
tour in New York and Boston, the 
two sections uniting at Lenox for 
the White Mountain tour. After 
joining at Bretton Woods, the com- 
bination tour will spend several days 
in the White Mountains, proceed- 
ing thence to Portland and Old Orchard 


Beach and then to Boston and New 
York. 

During the New England tour several 
hill-climbing contests, one in Crawford 
Notch, another on Mount Agassiz, near 
Bethlehem, and the third on the long 
Profile hill, will be decided. 

Such an arrangement if consummated 
will bring about an entire month of 
touring and give motorists one grand 


holiday. 


Reckless Rushing Over New Jersey 


Reports are made public almost daily 
that such and such an automobilist had, 
in a high speed car, crossed the State of 
New Jersey between New York and 
Philadelphia at higher than express train 
speed. The routes lead through many 
towns and villages where the law pro- 
hibits fast speeding, but the reckless 
idiots making such runs think of noth- 
ing beyond their own selfish pleasure. 
As they rush through streets and thor- 
oughfares tooting their alarming horns 
they leave behind sentiments of resent- 
ment that will some day inflict punish- 
ment upon the innocent, law-abiding res- 
idents of the State. New Jersey has its 
own moderate share of reckless automo- 
biles that tend to turn public sentiment 
against the horseless vehicle, but it is 
the stranger in his wild dash through the 
State who is exciting the public wrath 
that brought out the drastic laws lately 
passed to punish where punishment is 
not merited. 


No Dissensions Among Automobile 
Associations 

There’s all sorts of talk of dissensions 
in the ranks of the American Automobile 
Association, but little is thought of these 
rumors. It is probable that when Presi- 
dent John T. Farson, Secretary Sidney 
S. Gorham and the entire official force of 
the A. A. A. get down to work, all talk 
of dissension will vanish. The members 
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of the A. A. A. are said to be asking 
about the uses to which the dollars have 
been put. President Farson is too wise 
to allow the lapse of an official business- 
like report to arouse any dissension. He 
will correct all that. With men of the 
standing of Messrs. Farson, Gorham & 
Co. at the head there will be action and 
results too. The secretary, a lawyer, has 
already called for lawyer delegates from 
club to form committee. 
This will help. 

In all probability A. A. A. annual meet- 
ings will hereafter assume the import- 
ance of the old time National Assemblies 
of the League of American Wheelmen 
when the members will learn of the 
vear’s progress. 

The men who pay their dollars unques- 
tionably have rights and the officials will 
see that everyone has a fair shake or the 
writer misses one guess. 


every a law 


Cylinder Displacement Proper Basis 
for Competition 


As the apostle of cylinder displace- 
ment as a basis for speed competitior,, H. 
H. Franklin has caused a great amount 


of discussion. The deep thinking Syra- 
cuse maker whose faith in the air-cooled 
motor years ago was not unfounded, 
now submits a basis for an economy test 
of automobiles. The cost per ton mile is 
the basis upon which he would have the 
New York Motor Club decide the com- 
Mr. 
Franklin’s ideas are contained in the fol- 
lowing communication : 

“The cylinder displacement basis is 
not practical for an economy contest,” 
writes Mr. Franklin.. “An economy con- 
test is for the purpose of determining 
certain things in regard to a great vari- 
ety of cars, whereas in a road race all 
cars are practically on the same level. If 
the cylinder displacement basis was used 
in an economy contest the large cars 
would have an advantage over the small- 


ing economy run, June 18 to 25. 


er cars. The larger an engine the more 
economical it is in the consumption of 
gasolene and the less load it carries in 
proportion to the size of the engine. 

“For example, a 5x5 engine has about 
two and a half times the cylinder dis- 
placement of a 344x3% engine, but a 
5x5 engine would not carry very much 
more passenger weight and perhaps no 
more than the 3%4x3%. Of course the 
weight of the 5x5 car would not be any- 
where near two and a half times the 
weight of the 34%4x3% car. 


“An economy contest to be successful, 


. De Mont Thompson, Chairman of the A. A. A. 
Racing Board, E. P. Brooks and Mr. Fisher 


valuable and interesting must be on a 
basis which will give all cars as they are 
regularly made a fair and equal chance. 
The basis I propose for an economy con- 
test is the cost per ton mile, i. e., a plan 
to determine the cost of operating each 
car per ton mile. This basis is simplicity 
itself. 

“It does away with all intricate classi- 
fication. Classification by weight and 
price cannot be made entirely satisfac- 
tory, as it is bound to favor one car more 
than another. The cost of operation per 
ton mile is absolutely fair to each con- 
testant and gives every class and every 
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kind of car equal advantage. Under this 
plan the best car would of course show 
the best result. 

“Cost per ton mile means cost to carry 
the load. In the matter of gasolene con- 
sumption it would mean the gasolene con- 
sumed per ton mile. To obtain the con- 
sumption of gasolene per ton mile, multi- 
ply the number of tons carried, i. e., the 
weight of the car and passengers, by the 
number of miles run on one gallon of 
gasolene. This will give the ton miles 
per gallon.” 


Offering the Chauffeur as Atonement 
to Outraged Humanity 

A most lamentable automobile accident 
happened one day last month in the vil- 
lage of New Rochelle, near New York 
city, when two old women were killed 
by an automobile owned by one John C. 
Rogers, Jr., of Manhattan. The vehicle 
was run by a chauffeur named Johnston, 
but the owner of the automobile was at 
his side, and three other friends of Rog- 
ers occupied seats in the automobile. 
After striking the poor creatures their 
death blows, the machine was rushed 
ahead without stopping ; but some of the 
spectators noted the number of the auto- 
mobile and detection quickly followed. 
When the owner of the death-dealing 
automobile found out that his sneaking 
attempt to escape discovery had miscar- 
ried, he magnanimously turned over his 
chauffeur for punishment. 

This is one of the most scandalous 
cases we have ever known. The accident 
might have been unavoidable, but the im- 
plication of guilt shown by the act of 
running away ought to bring its reward 
of severe punishment. And the chauf- 
feur ought not to be held as a sacrifice 
for the real culprit, Rogers. The man 
at the wheel in this case was no more 
criminally responsible than is the man at 
the wheel of a steamer that encounters a 
collision. The man on the bridge is gen- 
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erally held responsible on the water, and 
the owner of an automobile when riding 
in his vehicle ought to be held responsi- 
ble the same as the officer of a ship. 

If the speed exceeded the legal limit, 
it is certain that the owner was influenc- 
ing the chauffeur concerning the speed 
he should maintain, consequently the real 
man in charge was that man, Rogers. 
Would any rational being believe for a 
moment that the hired driver took into 
his own hands the cowardly course of 
running away without waiting to see 
what damage had been done? What- 
ever punishment is considered right and 
proper to meet this case, we hope that it 
will fall upon Rogers, who is attempting 
to push the chauffeur as a buffer between 
himself and justice. 

Made in Germany 

It looks as if the words “Made in 
Germany” is likely to apply to a very 
large number of the motor cars used 
for commercial purposes. German en- 
thusiasts hold out the prospect of a 
general automobilization of omnibuses 
and all public vehicles within the next 
few years. England is Germany’s best 
customer for automobiles, and orders 
for 300 to 400 machines at a time are 
often received, principally for omni- 
buses and heavy carriages. There is 
a cloud, however, on the German hori- 
zon, for the free trade Parliament re- 
cently put in power in Great Britain 
are seriously considering the advisa- 
bility of putting a heavy import duty 
upon motor vehicles. 


We are told that electrical horns will 
soon be the proper ear-splitting acces- 
sory of all up-to-date automobiles. That 
would merely add a new argument in 
favor of driving the peace-disturbing 
motor car out of the blissful realms of 
tranquil homes. Less noise is much 
to be desired from automobiles. 





European Notes and Comment 
By A. F. Sinclair 


Magneto Ignition 
In Europe this form of ignition for the 
internal combustion engines of automo- 
biles is coming rapidly to the front, and 
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Vertical section of the Rankin Kennedy Mag- 


neto 


vantage which the magneto 
over its rival, which gives it the pull. 
If properly constructed and fitted, 
the magneto gives extremely little 
trouble. Low-tension magneto igni- 
tion is in use to some extent, and 
will be referred to later on, but it is giv- 
ing way in its turn to the high-tension 
system on account of the absence in the 
latter of any mechanical contrivance 
within the combustion chamber—neces- 
sitating the passage of a movable gas- 
tight rod through the walls of the cylin- 
der head, and to the fact that better 
synchronization of sparking can be ob- 


tained. 
Ghe Principle of the Magneto 


A few words about the magneto and 


enjoys 





judging from the *— 
present trend of 
opinion and prac- 
tice in a year or 
two it will have 
pretty well sup- 
planted all other 
methods. The rea- 
son for the change 
is fairly 
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from accumulators 
and high 
coil, a method 
which in itself, if 
properly attended 
to, leaves little to 
be desired. Unfor- 
tunately, it is that 
“properly attend- 
ed to” which con-~ 
stitutes the crux of the question. Ac- 
cumulators need a good deal of intelli- 
gent educated attention, and a very 
small oversight cause a very 
disgusting breakdown. It is this ad- 


tension 





Fig. 2. 


may 








Sketch drawing of Rankin Kennedy Magneto, giving dimensions 


its principles will be useful, because there 
is a tendency among electricians either 
to assume that everyone using the device 
knows all about it, or to do some mys- 
tery mongering with a view to enhance 
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the importance of their own knowledge. 
Our knowledge of magnetism is to some 
extent theoretical, very much like the 
atomic theory of matter or the undulat- 
ing theory of light, but just as in chem- 
istry and physics, practical experiment 
and results justify these theories; so in 
magnetism the theory of magnetic force 
is justified by results. Now the theory 
of the magnet is that between its two 
ends (whether it be straight, as a bar, or 
bent, as a horseshoe magnet) there is a 
continuous flow of magnetism passing 
through it from end to end, through the 
air again, and so on, constituting what is 
called a field of force, and that the flow 
is always in one direction. In the case 
of the horseshoe magnet the field of force 
or magnetic field flows across the gap 
between the ends, or “poles” as they are 
called, and ifa wire be made to cut that 
field by being passed up and down, a 
current of electricity will be generated 
in the wire. But such a current would 


be feeble, and to gain a sufficiently 
strong current it is necessary to take a 


bundle of wire and make it cut the 
magnetic field with great rapidity. This 
is most easily effected by winding the 
wire lengthwise over a cylindrical shap- 
ed piece of soft iron of suitable size, hav- 
ing slots cut in its face to contain the 
winding, and making it revolve rapidly 
between the ends, or poles, of the mag- 
net. The greater the speed of the wound 
wire—or armature, as the combination 
of soft iron core and wire winding is 
termed—the greater will be the voltage 
of the current generated. But the cur- 
rent does not flow steadily or in one di- 
rection, because whereas the wire is at 
one part of its revolution cutting the field 
of magnetic force at right angles, at an- 
other point—a quarter of a revolution 
away—it is moving in line with that 
field, and as the wire winding crosses the 
field from above or below the currents 
alternate first in one direction then in 


the other. Also the volume of current va- 
ries in keeping with the position of the 
wire in its revolution, being at its maxi- 
mum when the field of force (or lines of 
force as the direction of the field is some- 
times termed) is cut at right angles and 
falling to zero a quarter of a revolution 
later. It is clear, then, that the best fir- 
ing will be obtained when the spark syn- 
chronises with the maximum current. 
This current, if used without an induc- 
tion coil, has not sufficient intensity to 
jump the gap of a sparking plug, and the 
mechanical device referred to has there- 
fore to be employed. This is the “make- 
and-break”’ method at one time employed 
in using a primary current, by which a 
flaming arc results from breaking the 
circuit within the combustion chamber, 
in exactly the same -way as the flame is 
formed in an electric arc lamp. With low 
tension magneto ignition no coil is used, 
the armature winding fulfilling the pur- 
pose of the electro-magnetic coil usually 
employed with primary battery or low 
tension accumulator ignition. It will be 
seen then that the magneto merely takes 
the part of providing the necessary elec- 
tric current, which it generates by me- 
chanical means, other 
tems is provided by a primary battery 
generating the current by chemical 
means, or the storage battery in which 
electricity from another source is—in a 
sense—stored to be delivered as required. 
In the case of high tension magneto ig- 


such as in 


SVSs- 


nition an induction coil is used by which 
sufficiently high tension is produced to 
make the current jump the usual spark- 
ing plug gap, and the spark is procured 
by means of a wipe contact which is set 
in such a way as to put the magneto in 
circuit or out of it according as the spark 
is required. There are quite a number 
of magnetos now in use, the best known 
being the Simms-Bosch, the Eisemann, 
Bassée Michel, Rankin Kennedy, 
Gionoli. I propose to begin with the 


and 
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Fig. 3. Rankin Kennedy Magneto 


Rankin Kennedy system, which presents 
some unusual features. 


The Rankin Kennedy Magneto 

This device was invented by Mr. 
Rankin Kennedy, C. E., of Glasgow, 
primarily for use with marine motors 
which his firm make, but it has also 
found its way into use on motor cars. 
As has been said, all magnetos gen- 
erate a fluctuating or alternating elec- 
tric current, therefore in some mag- 
neto systems the wire contact or me- 
chanical cams and levers are set to 
close and open the circuit at the mo- 
ment when the electric pressure is at 
or near its maximum, and the revolu- 
tions of the magneto must synchro- 
nise with the revolutions of the en- 


gine, in order that the maximum pres- 


sure time of 


the 


shall coincide with the 
sparking, either in the 
sparking plug system. 
In the Rankin Kennedy system, 
which works either arc or spark meth- 
ods, the magneto requires no synchro- 
nising with the engine revolutions. It 
is driven at a speed sufficient to cause 
the maximum pressure points to fol- 
low each other at such short intervals 
that if it misses fire on first contact 
being made between the maximum 
points, the following maximum arrives 


arc or 


before the engine makes 3 degrees of 
a revolution. Practically the rapidity 
of the alternations causes the current 
to act as if it were continuous, as 
with the storage battery or accumula- 
tor current. 

The design of the device is shown 
in vertical section in Fig. 1. The fig- 
ures I, 2 and 3 indicate the magnets, 
A is the armature, BB are soft iron 
pole pieces attached within the ends 
of the magnets to reduce the gap be- 
tween the poles and bring them close 
to the revolving armature. The arma- 
ture is driven by belt, taking effect 
on the pulley P which runs on the 
armature shaft S carried by the bear- 
ings MM, the latter so constructed as 
to be easily bushed if necessary. The 
electrical connections are simple. One 
end of the armature wire winding is 
connected to the negative terminal at 
E, while. the other end is connected to 
the metal pin D on the end of the ar- 
mature shaft and a spring F makes 
contact with this pin and the insulated 
positive terminal. This simple gen- 
erator can be driven without setting 
such as is required in other systems 
on account of the high speed, which is 
not less than ten times that of the en- 
gine. This speed appears terrific, but 
when it is taken into account that the 
armature only weighs 4 ounces and is 
only an inch and a half in diameter, it 
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Fig. 4. Rankin Kennedy Magneto, Wiring for four- 
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will be seen that the friction of the 
bearings is not greater than is com- 
mon on slower revolving parts of the 
engine. Fig. 2 gives the dimensions 
of the device, and Fig. 3 is a photo- 
graph of it. The wiring for a four- 
cylinder engine is shown in Fig. 4. 
From the insulated positive terminal 
the low tension current is led to the 


low distributor, whence it is 


& o 


a 


—— 


| 


tension 


A. Elliott Ranney and Arthur Mortimer Day 
Who represent the Elmore 


taken by means of the distributor seg- 
ment F and the brushes H to four in- 
duction trembler coils, one for each 
cylinder, thence to the plugs. 


The Rankin Kennedy Magneto is 
also used in connection with an elec- 
tric plug system, but as it is general- 
ly in use for furnace gas and suction 
gas engines it need not be further 
mentioned. It will be seen from the 


wiring diagram that provision is made 
for the use of accumulators as a re- 
serve means of ignition. and this pre- 
caution is now very generally, adopted 
on automobiles on this side. 


wow 
ie 


Long Distance Races Popular 





Long distance races are going to be 
popular this year if reports be true. A 
race of 1,000 miles at Empire Track dur- 
ing the Outdoor Automobile Show in 
May and a 24-hour race in Chicago are 
events much talked about. That such 
events will be popular from all stand- 
points, competition and advertising, has 
been demonstrated in many events within 
a year. Makers and drivers are aching 
to go after the endurance 
cluding Charles G. Wridgway and Guy 
Vaugn, pioneers at this sort of work. 


Doings of N. Y. Motor Club 

With the entire world, the motor 
world, before them, the New York Mo- 
tor Club thrives amazingly. During its 
infancy the club has had its ups and 
downs with indifferent men at the helm 
as a rule, but it is now on the high way 
to prosperity. The membership is grow- 
ing so rapidly that it is impossible to give 
the actual figures from day to day. An 
average of six members daily has been 
a late record. 


records, in- 


The club rooms in the 
Hotel Cumberland are being rapidly out- 
grown. 

Ultimately the New York Motor Club 
may outnumber the Automobile Club of 
America. In its ranks are included the 
younger men of the trade, the men of 
the press and many who are interested in 
the promotion of motoring on the land, 
on the water or in the air. The latter 
clause in the Constitution created a 
furor and considerable laughter when in- 
serted, but now gives the club priority 
in the field of aeronautics as the first or- 
ganization to father the very latest form 
of motoring sport. 















Garage Notes and News 


By F. Ed. Spooner 


Tremendous Demand for Garage Stores 

There is a riot on Broadway, New 
York. A riot in renting prices, and all 
who have invaded the sacred precincts 
of New York’s great automobile circle, 
together with those who would enter the 
sacred precincts, are standing at “Hands 
up” and waiting to again be shaken 
down. Garage keepers and automobile 
agents are being held up at the point of 
the real estate agent’s lease, and the com- 
Anv 


mand to disgorge is being heeded. 


the dealer very far off the street is out 
of it. 

Automobilists’ “Baxter street” is now 
the greatest automobile business center 
in the world. For one and one-quarter 
miles it is an automobile show in itself. 
All of the exhibitors in Madison Square 
Garden and the Armory have been trans- 
ported to and adjoining 
streets, and when once the season is fair- 


Broadway 


ly on, there'll be such an automobile pa- 


rade as was never witnessed before in 








empty store on Broadway from 48th 
street to 77th street is a gold mine now. 
Those who originally rented stores for 
lunch counters, drug stores, blacksmith 
shops, horseshoeing or any old thing, 
at $75 a month, are disposing of their 
leases at enough above this figure to live 
in ease for months to come. For the 
quarters that once rented for $75 the au- 
tomobile tradesmen pay from $250 to 
$350 a month and then feel themselves 
fortunate at that. 

Those great big garages cost a small 
fortune yearly. It’s really the price that 
staggers humanity, but must be met as 


VIEW OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Haynes, Ford, Lozier, Pope, Fiat, Winton Garages in sight, also Diamond Rubber Company's Store 






FROM FIFTY-FOURTH STREET 


this country, running from early morning 
to late at night. 


Inclined Planes in Garages ' 

A new idea in garage construction has 
appeared in France, says the Brooklyn 
Eagle, which is worthy of consideration 
by Americans. Instead of depending on 
the elevator alone for raising cars to the 
machine shop on the very top floor and 
to land them for storage purposes at 
other elevations in the building, a road- 
way just wide enough for one car has 
been constructed along the entire inside 
of the walls of the building. A single 
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circuit will raise a car of its own mo- 
mentum one story. In a garage of size, 
this makes only about a grade of 2 per 
cent. 
to the desired floors, the ascending road- 
way offers an opportunity to test out the 


motor indoors after repairs have been 
made. 


Luxurious New Bedford Garage 

The garage of the S. C. Lowe Supply 
Company, of New Bedford, Mass., is to 
be greatly improved for the accominoda- 
tion of its patrons. There is to be a la- 
dies’ waiting room and a room for wait- 
ing chauffeurs. 
garage booked 


There is space in the 


for twelve o-t-of-town 


Besides a means of getting cars, 


H. P., five passenger car, equipped 
throughout with ball bearings, selective 
type sliding transmission, with three 
speeds forward and a reverse, and the 
drive is of the double chain system, 
which is entirely enclosed in a leather 
casing. The car in general is very finely 
finished and fully equipped. It sells for 
$2,000. 


Fine Garages 
While the change in the style of 
automobiles in the past few years has 
been radical, it has been no more so 
than that in the construction of gar- 
ages. When the trade was young the 
representatives of even the best makes 
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ASTER, KNOX, ARCHER & CO., WALTHAM, ORIENT, WAVERLY AND RAINIER GARAGES ON 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


cars. Many people who have summer 
places within 15 miles of the city are go- 
ing to keep their machines in New Bed- 
ford. When they want their cars there 
will be a telephone message to the chauf- 
feur room of the garage. Another ad- 
ditional feature at the garage will be the 
equipment of a store where all the acces- 
sories of automobiling may be had. This 
will adjoin the garage on the south. 


Woodward & Reopell, of the Central 
garage, Springfield, Mass., have taken 
the agency for the Crawford line of au- 
tomobiles, which are the product of the 
Crawford Manufacturing Company, Ha- 
gerstown, Md. It is a four-cylinder, 24 


of cars were to be found quartered in 
small buildings that in the hurry and 
rush to get into the game had been 
converted from store buildings or al- 
most any kind of a structure that hap- 
pened to be vacant at the time. The 
needs of the business were made, nec- 
essarily, a second consideration, the 
matter of first importance being that 
of securing a room that would enable 
the automobile man to have a sales- 
room, storeroom, repair shop and of- 
fice. 

But since all suspicions of any lack 
of permanency of the business have 
taken flight during the wast two years, 
the dealers in all the large cities have 
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begun to occupy buildings designed 
particularly for the interests they are 
to serve. In this march of progress 
the representatives of the Thomas 
“Flyer” appear to have taken the lead. 
Among those who have recently moved 
into new places, or are about to, are 
C. A. Coey, of Chicago; Harry S. 
Houpt, of New York, and C. S. Hen- 
shaw, of Boston. Coey has been the 
first to occupy-his new place and it 
is regarded as a 
and 


model. The garage 


storeroom are separate, the ma- 


charge of the garage and the driver 
of the car. 

Every time the car is taken from 
the place a registration is made of the 
fact, and the time of its return is also 
noted down. A record of this is given 
to the owner at whatever intervals he 
wishes. Instead of being dark and 
damp as most of the old style gar- 
ages are, Coey’s is dry and well light- 
ed, almost the entire 
glass. 

The new garage has attracted wide 


roof being of 








LOOKING UP BROADWAY, NEW 


YORK, IN 


THE GARAGE DISTRICT 


In new Frazier, Grout, Oldsmobile, Wayne and Jackson Garages 


chine shop and repair department be- 
ing in conjunction. 

The garage proper is considered as 
complete as it is possible for one to 
be. The huge room has a concrete 
floor, which slopes toward two chan- 
nels running toward the rear of the 
building. 


All water used in washing 
the machines and drippings from the 


cars run over the concrete floor to 
these channels and are carried away. 
Each car stored in the place is kept 
in a separate compartment, the keys 


of which are held by the man in 


attention among automobile men and 
is one of the sights of Chicago, for 
those the trade. The 
Coey idea is being extensively fol- 
lowed. 

One of the finest garages in the 
world will be that of Harry S. Houpt, 
New York representative of the 
Thomas. It will be four stories in 
height and will have accommodations 
for several hundred cars. A first-class 
machine shop, which will be almost 
the size of a small automobile factory, 
will be on one of these floors. 


interested in 
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Mr. Henshaw has not yet com- 
pleted the plans for his place in Bos- 
ton, but the architects are now busy. 


Bedlam Garages 


There’s an end to dead storage now 
and garages are now a veritable hotbed 
of activity. Cars that have been over- 
hauled and repainted during the winter 
are now making their appearance look- 
ing like new cars. There are also the 
hundreds of cars of 1906 vintage that 
are being delivered. With all these in 
active operation, a garage is a most in- 
teresting spot and well worthy a study. 
In the average garage, and the average 


orderliness about it, for order there 
must be or money will be lost. In 
front of the stock room there is a line of 
waiting chauffeurs securing supplies, in 
the club room are many others, and 
chauffeurs are everywhere. 

Owners mingle in the crowd seeking 
in the bedlam their “man,” finding whom 
they proceed to talk shop and plan for 
future trips. 

Among the cars in all the garages will 
be found noticeable plans for touring. 
All the latest touring paraphernalia is be- 
ing fitted. Here is a young man prepar- 
ing to invade Europe; here is one pre- 
paring for a long American tour, and 





BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ABOVE SIXTY-FIRST 


of to-day is stupendous, cars come and 
go with great regularity. An observer 
at the door watches and his signals pass 
the cars in and out to save collisions. In- 
side the garage and the car is backed to 
its position. What with a dozen cars be- 
ing run under their own power, boys 
running for gasolene, oil or water, floor 
men shouting, chauffeurs fooling in 
noisy manner or tinkering with their 
machines, and making noise, too, others 
trying out Gabriel horns and other noise 
makers and telephones jingling, Bedlam 
is let loose. Chauffeurs talk all lan- 
guages and are of every color. Even the 
Tower of Babel did not compare to the 
modern garage. 

And through it all there is a certain 


STREET. WELCH AND PANHARD GARAGES 


still others are planning trips to places 
far away. Few expect to stay in the city 
for the summer. Lucky chauffeurs. 
And in the garages may be learned 
many interesting bits of news, gossip of 
society, news of roads, good, bad and 
indifferent, and interesting items about 
the cars. The fate of many a car is set- 
tled by the drivers, for a poor car soon 
becomes known and no chauffeur cares 
to drive a car that is very bad. Each 
chauffeur believes in his car and stands 
up for it. In the majority of instances 
the employer has allowed his employee 
to select the car, knowing full well that 
a driver well pleased is the better driver. 
Your wise employer believes that his 
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man knows best. Were this not so he 
would not employ an expert. 

Nearly or quite four thousands of cars 
valued at $20,000,000 will be stored this 
season along Broadway, New York. The 
name of the “Great White Way” will 
have to be altered. Broadway will be the 
“Great Motor Way” of New York. The 
cars stored in the automobile district alone 
will give returns to the garage keepers of 
$4,000 every day, or $120,000 a month, 
or nearly one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the year, an enormous 
sum of money. 

The sum spent for garage fees repre- 
sents barely one-third, the sums spent 
for gasolene, oil and repairs will double 
it and the salaries of the chauffeurs 
amount to nearly half a million dollars. 
All in all, there will be twenty million 
dollars for cars and almost a million 
dollars for their keep. 


To Cut Off Chauffeur’s Commissions 
Commissions to chauffeurs for storing 
the cars of their employers may be 
stopped if the plans of the garage own- 
ers materialize as they are likely to do. 
Charles A. Gerlach, owner of the Tuxe- 
do Garage Co., proposes to organize the 
garage owners forming a body very simi- 
lar to the Hotel Men’s Mutual Benefit 
Association. It is proposed then to 
adopt certain regulations to govern all 
garages and to live up to them. A head- 
quarters in charge of able men is pro- 
posed. At this headquarters will be kept 
a record of every chauffeur and from 
these reports would be secured a line 
upon every chauffeur employed. 
The men not capable of filling posi- 
tions of trust would then be sifted out. 
Some arrangement of the sort seems 
altogether necessary, and owners of mo- 
tor cars welcome the plan unreservedly. 
The proposed increase in garage rates, 
were this plan carried through, would 
be unnecessary, as the increase proposed 


is in reality just about the amount paid 
in commissions to chauffeurs. 


Plans have been filed for remodeling 
into a garage for Edward G. Gilmore, 
the theatrical manager, the famous old 
Nilsson Hall, adjoining the Academy of 
Music, at Nos. 130 and 132 East Fif- 
teenth street, New York city, which was 
the “supper room” when the big public 





Cc. F, WYCKOFF AND E. S. PARTRIDGE 


Leading Officials of the Decauville Automobile Co 


balls were held at the Academy twenty 
and thirty years ago. 


The building has been unoccupied 
since its interior was destroyed by fire 
The interior and front 
will be rebuilt, and the basement used 


some years ago. 
for gasolene storage. 

The Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, 7 East 42d street, 
New York, have issued the 1906 Hand 
Book of Gasoline Automobiles, a very 
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handsome and beautifully illustrated 
work of 141 pages. They send it to any 
person for ten cents—a most generous 
offer. The book illustrates all the lead- 
ing automobiles and gives dimensions 
and descriptions. Every automobilist 
ought to possess a copy. Send for a 
copy and tell them we advised you to 
do so, then you will be sure to receive it. 

Since the Lozier Motor Company 
have taken out a license under the Sel- 
den patent, they have been very busy 
placing agencies for the Lozier car in 
the principal cities, and the high class 
of the agents who have taken on the Lo- 
zier car is striking testimony of the high 
regard in which the Lozier car is held 
by the trade. In Boston, the Harry 
Fosdick Company have secured the 
agency, while Martin & Hart will sell 
the car in Philadelphia and vicinity. The 
Chicago agency has been placed with 
Geyler & Levy. 


The Corning Automobile Company, 
of Corning, N, Y., have opened a hand- 
some new garage. The building is prac- 
tically fire-proof and is suited in every 
way to the care, storage and repair of 
automobiles. George T. Wolcott, of 
the Crystal City Cycle store, is president 
of the company, but the duties of the 
business will be looked after by his 
brother, S. K. Wolcott, who is secretary 
and treasurer. The repair department 
will be in charge of Thomas Martin, 
who has been in charge of bicycle re- 
pairing for the cycle company for a num- 
ber of years. Besides storing and re- 
pairing machines, the company will do 
a sales business. The Rambler car is to 
be featured, but the Reo, White Steam- 
er and Holsman will also be handled. 


Maryland Notes 
The Maryland Motor Exhibition As- 
sociation has been formed in Baltimore 


for the purpose of conducting automo- 
bile, motor boat and motor cycle races. 
It is planned to hold an automobile and 
motor cycle meet once a week and three 
motor boat races during the summer. 
The officers of the association are: B. 
R. Johnson, president and general man- 
ager; Howard W. Gill, vice-president ; 
A. Stanley Zell, treasurer, and E. L. 
Buchanan, secretary. These four and 
R. J. Atkinson compose the board of 
directors. The last four men are local 
automobile dealers and are well known 
in Baltimore motor racing circles. The 


motor boat contests will be held on the 
Patapsco river and the Chesapeake Bay. 


The first annual automobile show of 
the Automobile Dealers’ Association, of 
Baltimore, was held in the Mount Royal 
Garage, the new building of the Motor 
Car Company, March 31 to April 7. 
This structure is the only one in the 
South built and used exclusively for au- 
tomobiles, covers a large floor space and 
is thoroughly up-to-date. Dealers re- 
port much business as a result of the 
show. ii 

The bowling alleys, which are part of 
the equipment of The Garage, the new 
building of the Mar Del Mobile Company, 
in Baltimore, have proved so successful 
that the firm contemplates the erection 
of an extension to the garage and the 
installation of twelve more alleys. The 
Mar Del Company’s building is con- 
structed of rough brick with mission 
wcod trimmings and gives one the im- 
pression of an inn of the 18th century. 

Among those who purchased automo- 
biles at the show were Mayor E. Clay 
Timanus, of Baltimore, and ex-Mayor 
W. C. White, of Cumberland. Both gen- 
tlemen ordered Ramblers. 


Howard W. Gill, of Baltimore, a 
member of the Motor Car Company, 
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has announced that he will drive one of 
the steam racers which the Stanley com- 
pany is constructing for the Vanderbilt 
eliminating trials. Mr. Gill at one time 
held all the Maryland half-mile track 
records and his father owned the first 
automobile in Maryland. He has made 
an arrangement with C. W. Kelsey, who 


will pilot a Maxwell in the Vanderbi!t 
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will be that of the Maryland Motor Ex- 
hibition Association and the other will 
be in charge of Howard E. French, who 
has hitherto conducted such affairs. Mr. 
French will hold his contests at Electric 
Park, just outside of Baltimore. The 
other track has not been announced. 


H. Hack, Jr., of Baltimore, who 


J. FRANK ELINE AND “EVER READY” F. J. ALVIN IN A MITCHELL CAR FITTED WITH THE 
POWER STARTER SEEN IN FRONT 


trials, whereby the one who makes the 


shall the other 
with a $100 cup. This arrangement was 
the result of an argument at the show 
in Baltimore as to the merits of the two 


slowest time present 


cars. epee 
Two automobile race meets are on the 


program for Decoration Day. One 


had a narrow escape from death while 
driving in a Peerless touring car near 
Atlantic City last summer, has had the 
wreck of his car on exhibition in the 
Mount Royal Garage. There is very 
littie left to look at and it is difficult to 
recognize, outside of the wheels, any- 
thing that bears a resemblance to a 
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modern motor car. One wheel had 
every spoke cut away from the rim, but 
the tire is hardly scratched. On the 
other hand, another tire is in shreds, 
while the spokes are practically undam- 
aged. Mr. Hack and his cousin were 
struck by a fast express. The former 
had a crushed leg, but the latter, who 
jumped in time, escaped with only a 
few scratches. Undaunted by the disas- 
ter, young Hack has just received an- 
other car of the same make. 


The bill of the Baltimore city people 
to authorize the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil to place an additional tax on all! 
pleasure vehicles—chiefly aimed at the 
automobile—became lost during the ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and failed 
to turn up in time for a vote. 


The Blair County Automobile Asso- 
ciation has been formed, with head- 
quarters in Altoona, Pa. The officers 
are: President, Dr. O. H. Shaffer; 
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Baltimore city has now seventeen dis- 
tinct automobile agencies, against a 
third of that number a little over a year 
ago. Registeration numbers with the Sec- 
retary of State run close to the 1,700 
mark, although some of it comes from 
the District of Columbia. Baltimore 
will soon lead in automobiles per unit 
of population. 


W. S. Belding, president of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Maryland and a direc- 
tor of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, has already placed his order for 
a 1907 delivery. 


first vice-president, L. C. Wolfe; sec- 
ond vice-president, George Eppleman ; 
secretary, R. H. Fay; treasurer, W. 
W. Blake. The new association starts 
with a membership of twenty-five, 
and its object is to aid in procuring 
good roads. 


It may not be generally known that 
a Barrett automobile jack can be car- 
ried along in an ordinary auto car. It 
can lift a ton, and although breakdowns 
are getting to be less frequent than they 
were, there is nothing like being pre- 


pared. A word to the wise is enough. 
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Pleasures of Rough Riding 





By F. Ed. Spooner 


Taking the Koads as They Were 

In days of long ago, in the late eigh- 
ties and the early nineties, we who were 
pioneers of the cycling game, mounted 
our good old ordinary bicycles and safe- 
ly (?) ensconced in our top-lofty perch 
went in search of adventure. Nor did 
we seek good, smooth roads for our trav- 
els. Rather we sought and found rough, 
rutty roads, and as we wriggled through 
narrow ruts, striking stones now and 
then, tumbling again and again, we all 
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Too Much Selection of Good Roads 

Nowadays the men who drive automo- 
biles are too anxious to find the ideal 
roads instead of leading their explora- 
tions into the unknown. The route 
maps play far too important a part in 
the plans for a trip. Much real enjoy- 
ment is lost in this way, when people 
go along according to set rules. 

More real enjoyment may be secured 
from motoring by exploration than by 
closely studying a route card and worry- 





IT WAS BETTER THAN SLEIGHING. THE POWERFUL, CHADWICK RUSHED ALONG BEAUTIFULLY 


spoke enthusiastically of the sport of the 
thing. The rough roads were commonly 
dubbed “The roads with a character.” 
Handling our big high wheel over such 
roads took all our time and attention. 
The mind concentrated on the wheel and 
the road became rested. Business wor- 
ries disappeared as though by magic and 
the day’s work of riding brought tired 
limbs and bodies and a rested mind. 
Sleeping was not difficult after such 
pleasure jaunts. 





ing over whether that turn was right or 
whether this is the right road. 
Pleasure of Discovering Things 

Since Columbus discovered America 
the Americans have been discoveringnew 
things in this great land. The motorist 
who will take a general direction and 
then steer by the points of the compass 
will reach points of beauty never perhaps 
found by others and will complete his 
day’s run with exclamations of delight, 
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although miles and miles may be from 
the point he aimed to reach. 
The Glorious Blind Run 

In those aforementioned olden times, 
there were blind runs in which we start- 
ed and rode anywhere and everywhere 
until the time came for dinner. With the 
comfortable feeling which comes from 
good feeding we figured upon the short- 
est road home and voted the day well 
spent. 

The run” in automobile 


“blind an 


brings many enjoying trips and many 
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foot of snow covered the ground, that 
a lot of fun was found. The big Chad- 
wick car was given its head, figuratively 
speaking, and the object of the trip was 
attained. The unusual in winter travel 
was sought and found. The route led 
over the river to Weehawken, thence up 
the hill to the top of the Palisades and 
across to the Hudson County Boulevard. 
Down this to the turnpike was good 
traveling, and to Newark was over well- 
packed, frozen highways. Through New- 
ark, Vailsburg and South Orange was 











MOTORING IN THE ORANGE 


pleasant surprises. With an early start 
and a clear day, the auto is given its head 
and steered anywhere and everywhere 
as the roads show good. With the sun 
on the right at the start the trip is made 
enjoyable by keeping it there generally 
until it is right overhead. Dinner comes 
then at the first town reached, and the 
return is made, not by following a given 
road, but by following a general direc- 
tion until home is reached. 
A Hit or Miss Run 

It was on a hit or miss trip some days 

ago in “The glad spring time,” when a 


MOUNTAINS OF NEW JERSEY 

pleasant going and then up the steep 
South Orange avenue we mounted. At 
the top the view overlooking the Oranges 
was entrancing and the views through 
the mountains were wintry in the ex- 
treme. Down in the valley between the 
two ranges the cold winds disappeared, 
but the highways were “roads with a 
character,” for they were only slightly 
broken. 

Talk about sleighing in winter! Au- 
tomobiling over snowy, unbroken roads 
has it beaten a mile. The chug-chug of 
the motor replaces the ting-a-ling of the 
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sleigh bells, and the power of forty 
horses beats the power of two as twenty 
is to one. 
Touring in the Snow 

South Orange avenue was fairly well 
traveled, but Brookside road had but 
tracks of a few horse-drawn vehicles to 
travel. In motor exploration we led and 
as the big car plowed its way through 
snow oftentimes a foot deep we “Oh’d” 
and “Ah’d” with delight. At times the 
traveling was rather difficult and we 


climbed out to push. But we emerged 


MOTORING IN THE 


finally at Milburn and then flew along 


the well-traveled Irvington - Milburn 
course, made famous in cycling days, to 
Irvington and so on into Newark and 
back to New York. 

Touring in winter over the snow was 
voted a grand success, and even in the 
days when spring should be with us the 
members of the party look forward to 
other worlds to conquer in a gasolene 
buggy, successor of the sleigh as a means 
of enjoyable exploration. 

Summer Automobiling 

No invention of recent times can vie in 
popularity with the automobile. Not 
only has society adopted it, but the ever- 
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multiplying duties of daily life demand 
it. Rich men must have it in all the lux- 
ury of elegance. Men of moderate 
means deny themselves many comforts 
to secure one comfort that surpasses all 
the others. Automobile manufacturers 
flourish like the proverbial green bay 
tree, branching with mercurial swiftness 
Fashion 
flocks to the exhibitions and every de- 


into every center of industry. 


vice calculated to improve the machinery 
is examined with an earnestness unpar- 


alleled in the history of mechanical con- 
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trivances. Cheapness, strength and safe- 
ty bid fair to surpass luxury and speed 
which have had undue attention, because 
of the patronage of the wealthy. What 
was a new luxury in the last years of the 
nineteenth century is now a growing ne- 
cessity. The capacity for moving from 
place to place has grown beyond our dull 
imagining. 

As summer approaches, the luxury of 
looking upon the panorama of the green 
fields becomes a joy when seen from the 
automobile. In Europe the machine has 
already opened up the delightful by-ways 
of travel, and as roads become more pas- 
sable and America, 


the effect will be even more full of new- 


more numerous in 
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MISS ELSIE JANIS 

The hit of Broadway in the Vanderbilt Cup 
ness and wonder. It may be claimed 
that our great railways pass through 
beautiful scenery, but journeys by rail- 
way trains as compared by automobiles 
in summer are, “As moonlight unto sun- 
In the 
railway car the country opens its jeweled 


light, and as water unto wine.” 


arms to us but we never seem to get 
there. 
ble of wild birds, are lost in the clash of 


The murmur of waters, the war- 


iron wheels, and the clouds of darkening 
dust. In the automobile it is different. 
One seems to touch the green, glad earth. 
The trees festoon themselves into shady 
arches. The gorgeous glow of nature in 
her beauty and solitude reveals all her 
charms to the pleased eye, while the free 
air comes upon us like a benediction, The 
rustling of the golden grain soothes us 
like a lullaby. The branches wave a wel- 
come... The rustle of leaves, the song of 
birds, the. chequered glory of sunshine 
and shadow, the ever-changing lights of 
forest and of the 


stream, garlanded 
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shrubbery, flower bespangled and tassel 
hung, show us how superbly nature en- 
tertains her visitors who have eyes to 
see, and hearts to feel, and heads to un- 
derstand, and leisure to linger, and au- 
tomobiles to convey them from scene to 
scene. 

In conclusion it may be said that it is 
~asy to add a delightful human experi- 
ence to these summer rambles, and to 
be able to say of such journeys as the 
great German poet Goethe said of his 
journey to Italy: “How the journey has 
taught me to love the class of men which 
is called the lower, which, however, in 
the eyes of God, is certainly the highest. 
Here one finds all virtues united—self- 
restraint, contentment, straightforward- 
ness, fidelity, joy over the most humble 


possessions, innocence, patience.” 


SEIDLER-MINER ECONOMY SWITCH 


Economy Switch 

Great claims are made by the Seid- 
ler-Miner Electric Co., Detroit, Mich., 
for the economy of battery power re- 
sulting from the use of their battery 
switch shown in the annexed illustra- 
tion. Anything likely to protract the 
life of batteries used on automobiles 
is worth attention. 
omy 


To try this econ- 
switch is not 


commend our readers to try it. 


costly, and we 


Success is the result of ability and op 
portunity meeting and staying together. 
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Atlantic Beach Races 

Atlantic Beach has demonstrated a 
grand race course at the meeting, which 
closed April 12. No big racing cars 
took part, but the touring car races were 
The Thom- 
as Flyer, property of C. G. Creelman, of 
Atlanta, covered the mile with the driver 
up in :572 


close and very interesting. 


5, and with four people in 
:59, also winning the five-mile handicap 
in 4:55. 

The beach is 30 miles in length and 
good all the way. It is wide and packs 
as hard as Ormond. 


All of these are records. 
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Purely Personal 

















Burgoyne Hamilton, the energetic 
manager of the New York branch of 
the Welch Motor Car Co., secured ex- 
cellent publicity for his company when, 
on March 31, he opened the branch at 
Broadway and 62d street with lunch, 
music, excellent decorations and a com- 
plete display of the latest models of the 


Welch car. <A beautifully finished chas- 


A HUNTING TRIP ON A POPE-TOLEDO AND EVIDENCE THAT THE BOASTING WAS WELL FOUNDED 
Henry E. Green and party—Mayor J. S. Stewart and C. D. Stewart, of Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Hotel accommodations are right on 
the edge of the beach and from the Con- 
tinental Hote! ten miles of the course 
may be viewed. 


No matter what speed you may be 
going at there is no danger of being 
thrown out or even disturbed in your 
softly-cushioned seat if your motor car 
is furnished with the improved Truf- 


fault-Hartford shock absorber. Its flex- 
ible joints take up the variations in the 
roadway and the travelers rest as in a 
hammock. 


sis, two limousine bodies and _ several 
touring cars attracted the attention of 
several hundred people who were pres- 
The Welch 


factory will turn out 125 cars this year. 


ent during the afternoon. 


Europe's Gain America’s Loss 
For the first time since the inaugura- 
tion of automobile touring competition, 
Percy P. Pierce, of Buffalo, is to be an 
absentee from road competition in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Pierce has competed with hon- 
ors in every road contest of a touring 
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kind of national character ever pro- 
moted. His smiling face and the great 
car he drives are to be seen this year in 
all of the leading European tours. Mr. 
Pierce sails about May 1. Veteran tour- 
ists will miss their old comrade on the 
Glidden tour, which he so gallantly won 


last year. 


J. H. Harding, of Providence and Bos- 
ton, has purchased the De Dietrich car 


originally driven by H. W. Fletcher 


S. A. MILES 
Who has worked hard and earned a long rest 


when he won the Vanderbilt Hundred 
at Ormond and lowered the one-mile 
road record to :45 in Cuba. Mr. Hard- 
ing purchased last fall the C. Gray Dins- 
more go H. P. Mercedes from S. B. 
Stevens, an unlucky for 
every one who ever owned it. This car 
was 13, marked X, in the ’o5 Vanderbilt 
race. 


investment 


Mr. Harding is a very wealthy 
young man, with a very extensive auto 
stable scattered over the country. It is 
reported now that he will be a contender 


for the American team in the Vander- 
bilt race, and that a Stanley steamer of 
startling appearance will carry the 
Harding colors. There seems to be a 
great deal of truth in the rumor. Mr. 
Harding’s extensive stable is to be seen 
regularly in the beach hill 
climbs of the year. 


races and 


Miles Will Rest 

Samuel A. Miles, manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers and promoter-manager of the 
Chicago Automobile Show, is about to 
rest from his labors. It is said that Mr. 
Miles will travel for two months, visit- 
ing England, his old home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Houseman 
and John H. Starr, of Danbury, Conn., 
are On a trip up the Pacific coast in their 
automobile. The party went by train to 
Los Angeles and by motor car are pro- 
ceeding North, stopping a day or two to 
a week in a place as their fancy strikes 
them and as the roads permit. The visi- 
tors expect to go through to Portland 
with their auto. 

Major Taylor, the dusky whirlwind of 
the bicycle track, champion cyclist of the 
world, will follow his great competitors 
of old into the automobile field. Cham- 
pion Eddie Bald, three times champion 
of the sprinters, is the expert tester of 
the Electric Vehicle Co.; Champion Ar- 
thur Gardiner occupies a like position 
with the Thos. B. Jeffery Co., and Cham- 
pion Tom Cooper is a salesman for the 
Matheson Motor Car Co. of New York 
and driver in the Vanderbilt race at the 
sroadway Theater. Major Taylor, son 
of an Indianapolis ash man, became 
chief cook and bottle washer for “Bird- 
ie’ Munger in the famous 
quarters at Indianapolis. 


Bachelor 
Mr. Munger 
was then a bicycle manufacturer. He 
is now of the Moore Munger Co., of 











New York, makers of auto bodies. Tay- 
lor grew up with Mr. Munger, gradu- 
ated into cycle racing and now owns a 
row of four-flat houses in Worcester and 
a $10,000 house in which he resides with 
his wife and family. Taylor and Cooper 
are reported to be worth $75,000 each. 
It is the plan of Taylor to start at the 
bottom and by degrees advance to the 
dignity of manager of an agency in 
Worcester, where he lives. 


Wonderful Memory of Robert Bruce 
“I’m having my own troubles,” said 
Robert Bruce, compiler of touring sta- 
tistics. Mr. Bruce is now working out 
the data for the Blue Book, which was 
originally planned for 400 pages, was 
increased to 600 pages and then to 800 
pages. Mr. Bruce took the work under 
contract and by his own statements un- 
dertook “an army contract.” An im- 
mense amount of correspondence has 
been entailed, for old routes have been 
corrected. “In many instances,” said 
Mr. Bruce, “we have found that the 
longest route through a town has been 
given by the local automobile dealer in 
order that the tourist might be led past 
his own door and not past some competi- 
tor located on the real route and by all 
odds the best route.” 

In talking to W. J. 
regard to the route of the New 
England tour, Mr. called dis- 
tances from town to town, giving ex- 
act distances to the fraction of a mile. 
In talking of towns through which he 
had never traveled, he called street 
names, distances, turns and land marks 
with a readiness that was most remark- 


Morgan with 


Bruce 


able. 
who carry an entire map in their head. 


There are none in this country 


W. W. Austin, of Winthrop, Mass., 
made and ran an automobile more than 


The fuel 


thirty years ago. was hard 
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coal. He made considerable money with 
it at county fairs, people paying to ride 
in it. It is now stored in Lynn, 


Election of T. P. A. Officers 
At the second annual meeting and 
banquet of the Technical Publicity 


Association, held Thursday, April 5, 
at the Aldine Association, New York, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, F. H. Gale (General Elec- 
tric Co.); Ist vice-president, H. M. 





MAXWELL AND BRISCOE 


Resting at Ormondand scheming their Vanderbilt racer 


MESSRS 


Cleaver (Niles-Bement-Pond Co.) ; 2d 
vice-president, C. B. (Inger- 
soll-Rand Co.); Rodman 
Gilder (Crocker-Wheeler Company) ; 
treasurer, H. M. (Sprague 
Electric Co.); members of executive 
committee, Robt. L. Winkley (Pope 
Mfg. Co.), and G. M. Basford (Amer- 
ican Locomotive Works); members 
election committee, C. W. Beaver 
(Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.); Chas. N. 


Morse 
secretary, 


Davis 
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Manfred (Johns-Manville Co.), and 
H. H. Kress (A. S. Cameron Steam 
Pump Works). 

Edward A. Nelson has secured the 
agency for Springfield, Mass., and vicin- 
ity of the Buick line of automobiles, and 
the Grout gasolene 35 H. P. four-cylin- 
der touring manufactured in 
Orange. 


Car, 


CHARLES G. WRIDGWAY OF PEERLESS MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


Will soon make another attempt for 1,000 mile record 


P. Simmering, formerly of the Peer- 
less Auto Company, has associated him- 
self with Fred Read Corporation, with 
offices at 4114 Columbus avenue, and a 
large garage and repair shop at Newton- 
ville. They will make a specialty of sec- 
ond-hand cars, 
coils, plugs, etc. 


French ignition wire, 


The chauffeur problem is a hard one 
now. There are hundreds of chauffeurs 
out of employment, but few have recom- 
mendations. When Mr. Frederick H. 
Rawson, president of the Illinois Trust 
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Co., purchased a Hotchkiss car April 1 
from Archer & Co., New York, he had 
quite a search for a chauffeur well rec- 
ommended. 


Mr. Joseph S. Walker, president of 
the Electric Automobile Company, Sa- 
vannah, has developed the electric auto- 
mobile business in Savannah, and also 
introduced them into Atlanta. He is 
president of the company in Atlanta and 
also president of the Electric Supply 
Company of Savannah. He is an enthu- 
siastic advocate of the Pope-Waverley 
Electric, and his success in the electric 
automobile business has been with that 
particular vehicle. 


Percy Owen has resigned the man- 
agement of the New York branch of 
the Winton Motor Carriage Company 
to become the general eastern sales 
representative of the Aerocar Com- 
pany, of Detroit. In addition to his 
new duties, Mr. Owen will assume 
the management of the elaborate es- 
tablishment that is being fitted up 
by the company with frontages on 
Broadway, Amsterdam avenue and 
Seventy-third street. Mr. Owen has 
proved himself one of the most suc- 
cessful automobile selling agents in 
the country, his personal popularity 
being a strong element in his success- 
ful career. 


Fred Dayton, who has been man- 
ager of the Electric Vehicle Com- 
pany’s branch in Boston, is to look 
after the same company’s interests in 
Chicago, while J. H. McAlman, the 
Locomobile branch manager, is to 
take up the Electric Vehicle Com- 
pany’s branch in Boston McAlman 
is the last of the big five branch man- 
agers to change, the others being 
Lowe, Burke, Fosdick and Morrison. 
Mr. Burke is now manager of the 


Electric Vehicle Company’s branch in 
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New York, and the wisdom of the 
change is evidenced by the increasing 
demand for Columbia cars. 

C. W. Churchill, assistant manager 
of the Celevland branch of the Win- 
ton Motor Carriage 
been appointed manager of the Win- 


Company, has 
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will have supervision of the erection 
of the new Winton branch at Broad- 
way and Seventieth street, New York, 
which, when completed, will be the 
largest and finest retail automobile es- 
tablishment in America. Mr. Church- 
ill’s successor in Cleveland has not yet 
been appointed. 





THREE DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF A. C. A. 
Winthrop E. Scarritt, Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler and George F. Chamberlain in Packard 


ton New York branch house, to suc- 
ceed Percy Owen, resigned. Mr. 
Churchill had just been appointed the 
Winton 
visor when 


Company’s_ eastern 
Mr. Owen’s 
was received, giving the company an 
opportunity to promote him still fur- 
ther in recognition of excellent work 
in his Cleveland capacity. As New 
York branch manager, Mr. Churchill 


super- 
resignation 


On account of their business having 
nearly doubled during the past year, the 
R. E. Hardy Co., makers of the famous 
Sta-Rite spark plug, have found it ne- 
cessary to secure larger floor space, and 
to obtain this they have moved to 86 
Watts street, New York city, where they 
have nearly twice as much space as pre- 
viously occupied in the two floors at 225 
West Broadway. 








A Day of Judgment in a New Jersey Court House 
By James Kennedy 


There are enough laws in force al- 
ready in New Jersey in regard to the use 
of the automobile in that State to keep 
away the ordinary tourist, but the dras- 
tic laws are less terrible than their appli- 
cation will likely be. A recent visit to a 
New Jersey county court house con- 
vinced us that Jersey justice is some- 
thing fierce. 

A beardless young man, with an eye 
as cold as death, sat in the judge’s chair. 
A group of lawyers whispered ominously 
to each other. A motley crowd strag- 
gled in and shook the snow from its an- 
cient garments. Presently there was a 
wrangle. A lawyer begged permission 


to take his client out of the court away to 
some parallel establishment where there 
was some chance of getting justice. The 
spectacles of the prosecutor flashed like 
two flames of fire, and he threatened 
that, in the event of the request being 


granted, the prosecutor would see to it 
that the prisoner would stay many 
months in jail before his trial would 
come. The youthful judge ordered the 
case to go on, and the complaining law- 
yer threw the case up in despair. 

The case was that of two fellow board- 
ers, who had tarried long over the beer 
glass on Lincoln’s Birthday, and one of 
them said he had lost his purse and 
promptly accused his companion. An in- 
spiration came to the boarding-house 
keeper towards midnight, and a search 
was made in a closet into which the ac- 
cused had been some time previously. 
Some money was found there. No one 
would think of hanging a cat in any other 
State of the Union on such evidence. 
The accused got three months. 

A fresh-faced, innocent-looking lad 
had started a butcher's store and pros- 
pered moderately and married, and trou- 
ble came to him when his wife sickened 
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and his child died, and his expenses 
trebled, and he fell behind in his pay- 
ments and Swift & Co. came swiftly 
down upon him and the proof was clear. 
The young man had falsified his accounts 
in his desperate attempt to make ends 
meet, and it was a year in the penitentiary 
for him. Convulsive sobs burst from the 
heart of a white-faced woman, and 
through the leaky roof drops fell like big 
tears from the blurred eye of Heaven. 

A decent-looking farmer of 80 win- 
ters was fined $125 for striking a lad of 
20 summers for stealing apples. Two 
other lads were sent to the reformatory, 
but in this case the farmer took the 
young thieves to court. 

The people of New Jersey are not only 
taught to be law-abiding citizens, but 
they are taught to be a law-resorting peo- 
ple. The one that complains first always 
has the satisfaction of seeing the ‘other 
getting the worst of it. Sometimes theré 
was no complaint at all. A colored gen- 
tleman was carrying a revolver. It ex- 
ploded accidentally and he nearly shot 
himself. One year in the penitentiary. 
He Will know to carry a_better-ber 
haved revolver next year. A real thief 
got seven years, the strongest point be- 
ing that he had been in a New Jersey 
prison before. That settled him. 

It was getting monotonous, but pres- 
ently we were in the midst of it. The 
keeper of the Arsdale golfing grounds, 
East Orange, had been pestered by mis- 
chievous boys and had slapped the ears 
of two of them. The local justice of the 
peace had not had a case in six months, 
but there was something doing now. He 
sent the case to the County Court and 
here it was in all its absurdly magnified 
importance. It was three months or $75. 
Would the clerk kindly take a cheque as 
part payment? See the sheriff. In the 
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office of that functionary three men were 
in earnest discussion. One clamored for 
more money. He had to pay for some 
shares in a building association. An- 
other had to pay something else. Our 
appearance with some money was like a 
ray of sunshine in a dark spot. Would 
the sheriff take it? Would a duck swim? 
In a few minutes we were out in the 
free wintry air with the elements howl- 
ing around us. It was cold, but not so 
cruel as the pitiless storm within. 

This tale is told to warn automobilists 
of what they may expect under the laws 
of New Jersey now changed to put 
them under the tyranny of a constable 
and local magistrate. Here was a petty 
case of assault, which any sensible justice 
would have settled equitably by imposing 
a fine of five dollars. Instead of that the 
imbecile justice, who would be a disgrace 
to the position of boot-black’s assistant, 
sends the case to the County Court, 
where hearings are protracted to mag- 
nify expenses, and the horrible sentence 


of three months’ imprisonment has to be 
bought off by a fine that was ruinous to 


a pocr man. Russia is not the only 
country where cruel injustice 
peaceful citizens into anarchists. 


turns 


Frigid Outlook for Canadian Automo- 
bilists 


Canadian automobilists are not hav- 
ing an easy time with the legislators 
who fear that their rural supporters 
may be embarrassed by the horseless 
vehicle. Donald Sutherland, whose 
given Highland name implies a fight- 
er for his own hand, has introduced 
a bill into the Ontario Assembly and 
in pushing it to a second reading ex- 
pressed the opinion that the men who 
made the roads never anticipated the 
coming of automobiles, which was no 
doubt true. Sutherland would have 
the chauffeur a modern Samaritan. 
When the auto has completed its job 
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oi ditching the wayfarer the driver 
must stop and give his name and the 
number oi his license to the man in 
the ditch. The bill would also pro- 
vide that the autoist must stop his 
machine in case the driver of a spir- 
ited horse raises a hand in signal. 
County Councils would have power 
to designate what roads should be 
traversed by motor cars. He sug- 
gested that the dancing lights at night 
on an automobile were enough “to 

any horse that was not blind, 


GEO. H. LOWE, BOSTON AGENT FOR WAYNE CAR 


sense of smell 
road to the tall 


deaf, or without the 
take from the country 
timber.” 

“Men are of a social disposition— 
especially women,” went on Suther- 
land, amil The reckless 
speeds of the autos interfered with 
the pleasure of those in the countrv 
who sought relaxation in a drive be- 
hind a good horse. 

If Sutherland and his sympathizers 
have their way there is a melancholy 
outlook for automobile interests in 
Ontario. 


laughter. 
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To Make Persecution of Automobilists 
Legal in New Jersey 

Few owners of automobiles in New 
Jersey realize the stringent character 
of the Frelinghuysen law _ recently 
enacted for regulating the movements 
of automobilists. A variety of vexa- 
tious new regulations are imposed 
upon people operating power cars, but 
the worst of the restrictions relate to 
speed. Speed must be limited to five 
miles per hour in towns and twenty 
miles in open country; stops must be 
made when requested by drivers of 


Comparisons Are Odious 
O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
—BuRNS. 

Twentieth Century Automobilist to 
Thirteenth Century Knight in Armor— 
Strange things they wore on their 
faces in the olden days. 


other vehicles, and armored tires are 
barred from all improved roads. 
Heavy penalties are provided for all 
violations. 


One of the most enjoyable auto- 


mobile rides near New York is cross- 
ing the State of New Jersey on the 
way South, but the attractive tour 
leads through a variety of small towns 
whose borders almost touch each oth- 
er. Many of the small mighty bodies 
who hold brief authority in these 
towns delight in finding an excuse for 
persecuting automobilists, and it looks 
as if the new law them 
with unlimited power for exercise of 
tyranny. We expect that in future 
a tour from the Hudson river to Phila- 
delphia will be made at a speed less 
than ten miles an hour average. Un- 
der the present law arrest cannot be 
made without a warrant, which re- 
strains the rural constable’s power of 
mischief. That salutory conserver of 
justice has now been repealed, and for 
violation, or apparent violation of the 
law, drivers of power vehicles will be 
liable to arrest without warrant; and 
on the highways between cities the 
State inspectors, new officers, who are 
to be appointed by a Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, may be expected to 
keep a sharp lookout for the lawbreak- 
ers. It should be understood that not 
only the State inspectors, of whom 
there will be seven, but “any con- 
stable or police officer,” may arrest 
without warrant for a violation com- 
mitted in his presence. Furthermore, 
arrests shall be made at the instance 
of any person upon whose written 
complaint a magistrate has issued a 
warrant, provided the complainant 
files a bond to pay costs. The term 
magistrate includes justices of the 
peace and all officers having power to 
commit. 


would arm 


To us that looks like the establishing 
When 
men are appointed to detect violations 
of law, they are certain to find or im- 
agine they have found many cuiprits. 

Violations of the law are savagely 


of a bureau of persecution. 
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drastic. For failure to stop and give 
aid in case of an accident, the driver 
is liable to a fine of $250 or imprison- 
ment for thirty days. For driving a 
motor vehicle fictitiously numberéd, or 
operating one without a license, or 
while intoxicated, or without the con- 
sent of an owner, the offender may be 
fined $500 or imprisoned sixty days. 
For not registering an automobile with 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
the fine may be $100. Exceeding the 
speed limit is punishable by fine of 
not more than $100, or, in default of 
payment, by imprisonment for not 
more than ten days for the first of- 
fence, and double the fine and impris- 
onment for a second offence. There 
are lesser fines for not carrying a 
trumpet or light, refusing to exhibit 
license, and wearing chains on tires 
on macadamized roads. 

The law throughout is conceived in 
hatred of the automobile owner, and 
indulgence towards the 
horses. The American public are 
wonderfully tolerant towards _pro- 
posed tyrannical laws, but when such 
laws are passed and begin to pinch, a 
spirit of retaliation is quickly aroused. 
If we ‘mistake not, this new law will 
seriously embarrass some of the exist- 
ing industries, a thing the average 
Jerseyman will not stand. There are 
stormy times coming for some of the 
law-making fakirs who helped to put 
this unrighteous law upon the statute 
book. 


owners of 


Connecticut Automobile Laws 

The automobile regulations passed 
by the last State Legislature, which 
are now in force, have just begun to 
be felt by drivers. Non-residents do 
not have to carry Connecticut mark- 
ers, or pay for the same, if they have 
proper signs of their own states, but 
they cannot use the state highways 
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under these conditions more than fif- 
teen days in one year. The speed 
limit is placed at one mile in five min- 
utes in cities, and one mile in three 
minutes outside of the cities. 
Violations of the speed law may 
result in fine of $200 and imprison- 
ment for not more than thirty days 
for the first offence; for the second 
offence a fine of $500 and sixty days 
in jail. Automobiles in passing must 
take the right hand, giving half of the 
road; when overtaking another ma- 


chine must use the left. Treble dam- 


ROBERT L. WINKLEY 
Mgr. Dept. of Publicity Pope Mfg. Co. 


ages and costs are the fine for viola- 
tion. Every owner must obtain from 
the Secretary of State a certificate 


and carry his marker in a conspicu- 
ous place, the rear marker being so 
hung that it will not swing. 


The Lady and the Auto 
A well-dressed lady entered the hand- 
some show room of the Decauville Au- 
tomobile Company. She had not been 
seen there Casually glancing 
over a car she said to Salesman Rose: “I 
do so like that speaking tube to the 


before. 
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chauffeur, and the upholstering is so 
beautiful. What did you say the price 
Mr. Rose had not said, but he 
quickly said, “That car will cost you 
$6,000.” He had no real thoughts of 
selling to this customer and was anx- 
ious to get away to a sure prospect. 
His surprise may be imagined when, 
without another question, the lady 
said in a tone she might use in pur- 
chasing a paper of pins, yard of cheese 
cloth or some other trifle, “I think I'll 
take this one. Just hand me a pen.” 
The check for $6,000 was found cor- 
rect. 


was?” 


Just three minutes later Mr. Rose sold 
a second-hand car for $4,000, and with 
a record of $10,000 in ten minutes Sales- 
man Rose was content. All up and down 
the New York auto row quick sales on 
each pleasant day are the rule. 


Virginia’s New Automobile Law 

The lawmakers of Virginia have 
enacted a law for the regulation of 
automobiling. Its provisions are ef- 
fective on and after June 13 of this 
year. All persons owning automobiles 
will have to register them with the 
secretary of the commonwealth and 
get a number for the machines. 

One provision of the law is that in 
case a driver meets a wagon and the 
horses or mules drawing it take fright, 
the driver of the automobile is to stop 
his machine, alight and help the own- 
er of the team to control his horses 
or mules. 


To Help in Prosecuting Scorchers 
At a meeting of the New York Au- 
tomobile Association, held at Smith 
& Mabley’s garage on April 2, the 
following important was 
carried : 
“That the 


resolution 


New York Automobile 
Trade Association desires to use all 
their influence to abate the evil of 
careless and reckless driving, and it is 


their desire to co-operate with and 
give all possible aid to the police au- 
thorities and others in tracing and 
apprehending such drivers, thereby re- 
ducing and possibly eliminating a 
great part of this danger and the 
bringing to justice of drivers causing 
injury or death.” 


Wilkes-Barre Mountain Climb 

The first annual climb up _ the 
Wilkes-Barre Mountain, which is 
about one mile in length, will take 
place May Io in connection with the 
Wilkes-Barre Centennial Jubilee. 

The Wilkes-Barre Automobile Club 
are making great preparations for the 
climb and have succeeded in inducing 
the State of Pennsylvania to guard 
the course with mounted State con- 
stables. It is desirable that the climb 
be made an emphatic success, and the 
co-operation of ail automobilists and 
automobile firms is requested by the 
Jubilee Hill Climb Committee. Entry 
blanks for the climb can be obtained 
from this paper, and the entries must 
be made before May 3 to W. J. Mor- 
gan, 116 Nassau New York 
city. 


street, 


Our Orphan's Day Outing 
When the New York Motor Club last 
year took the initiative and organized the 
Orphan’s Day outing, the club scored a 
grand success, and other cities rapidly 


fell into line. The idea, a good one, did 
not meet with the success it deserved last 
year, but those who so generously loaned 
their cars for the day will never forget 
the experience. Many hearts ached for 
the countless hundreds of youngsters 
who had to be disappointed. The date 
has been set for June 6 this year, and the 
tradesmen and clubmen will this year set 
all business interests to one side and en- 
deavor to give every youngster a high 
old time. It can be done and must be 











done, too. The Motor Club is itself 
larger and more powerful this year and 
each member is taking a lively interest 
in the club’s success. Members of other 
clubs will also lend a hand in so good a 
cause. 

There are thousands of cars available 
and thousands upon thousands of chil- 
dren who will be made happy on this day 
of days to them. 


Gaither Carbureter 


What appears to be a distinct ad- 
vance in compensating carbureters is 
the device by which the compensating 
action of a new carbureter, invented 
by Chas. T. Gaither, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, is effected. 

The accompanying sectional draw- 
ing of this carbureter, which is now 
being placed on the market by the 
Gaither-Owen Company, of 138 West 
Thirty-eighth street, New York city, 
shows its construction very clearly. 

The air is taken in at the bottom 
of the central air tube, from the top 
of which it passes to the engine. Sur- 
rounding this air tube is a concentric 
float chamber, in which is located a 
concentric float of the usual type. From 
the float chamber, the gasolene is con- 
ducted to the central air tube through 
an atomizing nozzle of ordinary form, 
except that it is capable of adjust- 
ment by the internal pin shown, which 
can be raised or lowered in such a 
way to adjust the area of opening as 
finely as may be desired, by a needle 
valve action. 

Surrounding the atomizing nozzle is 
a coil spring of the peculiar form 
shown in the illustration. Each coil 


of the spring sets closely against the 
ones adjoining, so that normally no 
air can pass through the spring, ex- 
cept through the central opening that 
is left at its upper end. 


With 


in- 
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creased engine suction, however, the 
pressure of the air from beneath 
forces the spring to stretch slightly, 
with the immediate result that the 
coils of wire separate sufficiently to 
let additional air between them. It 
is obvious that a very slight stretch- 
ing of the spring in this manner must 
let in a great deal of additional air, 
because of the very large area of 
opening that results when all of the 
coils are separated from one another. 





GAITHER CARBURETER 


No simpler or more positive com- 
pensating: device has previously ap- 
peared, and it would seem that this 
idea in carbureters 


new possesses 
merits hitherto unattained. That the 
compensating action should be se- 


cured without a single moving part, in 
the sense of one part sliding upon 
another, is as remarkable as it is ef- 
fective, and the positiveness and cer- 
tainty of action is unsurpassed. 
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In the form that has been settled 
upon as the best, the spring is a lit- 
tle less than two inches in diameter 
at its base, with the hole at its top 
slightly larger than half an inch in 
diameter. The wire of which the 
spring is made is about one-sixteenth 
of an inch in diameter, of steel, copper 
plated to prevent rusting. 

An auxiliary air intake is provided 
as shown in the illustration, by a 
spring similar to that used to gain 
the compensating effect, except that 
in this case the spring normally stands 
open, it being compressed by the 
screw that passes through its center, 
to close its coils and shut off the air 
to any extent that conditions require. 


White Automobile Company Extend- 
ing 

Ground has been excavated and foun- 
dations are already in for the ten acres 
of new buildings which the White Auto- 
mobile Co. is erecting in Cleveland, O. 
Half a million dollars will be spent in 
improving the property. 

The White company is preparing to 
go more extensively into the automobile 
business than ever before. Between 
1,200 and 1,500 men will be employed in 
the new plant. The new order of things 
will be much more convenient for the 
employees, who will be able to live com- 
paratively near their work, which they 
could not do with the factory in the cen- 
ter of the city. No bicycles will be made, 
the White company not having been in 
that line for ten years. 


“No, we are not doing so bad,” said 
Mr. S. Y. Malcomson, of the Aerocar 
Company, some days ago. “We start in 
1906, put up a factory and turn out 500 
cars in one year. I believe that is a rec- 
ord.” While in New York, Mr. Mal- 
comson secured at Broadway and 73d 
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street one of the handsomest show rooms 
in New York, with show windows on 
three sides, white front and ample floor 
space to show cars fitted with every style 
of body. 


One of the luminaries of the Onta- 
rio Assembly named Doctor Wil- 
loughby says that the trouble with 
automobilists is that they have more 
money than brains. Being a doctor 
he ought to know. He wants them 
and their machines banished to the 
side roads and unfrequented byways. 

Slow Speed Mistaken for Fast 

There are plenty of people who ride in 
automobiles who, when charged with ex- 
ceeding the speed limit, think that slow 
speed has been mistaken for fast. There 
is one place in New York where slow 
speed is most undoubtedly mistaken for 
very fast speed, and there is no trouble 
about it either. 

The place where slow is mistaken for 
fast is at the Broadway theater, where 
nightly the race for the Vanderbilt cup is 
run, and where Elsie Janis, whose pic- 
ture appears on page 342, sings of what 
she has been told about Gotham. The 
theatrical people are to be congratulated 
on the glimpses of the race they give, and 
if you want to see 60 miles an hour made 
in a couple of Peerless green dragons, go 
and cheer for the winner of the Vander- 
bilt cup. 

There is no telling of secrets when one 
says that the stage is about 45 feet 
across, and the two racing cars are 
drawn over that distance in perhaps two 
minutes. Now, that is an actual speed of 
22% feet per minute, or just 4% inches 
each second. That is well within the 
speed limit of the most extra anti-motor 
town in the United States. The cars 
don’t go over as much as the width of 
two columns in a newspaper while your 
watch ticks once, yet they seem as if they 
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were going 60 miles an hour, and that is, 
as you know, at the rate of 88 feet a sec- 
ond. The cars, therefore, look as if they 
were moving more than 23 times as fast 
as they really are, and this misleading ap- 
pearance makes a stirring picture full of 
life and action. It is so real that the au- 
dience cheers vociferously when one car 
forges slowly ahead of the other, as it 
does, to win the Vanderbilt cup. There 
is no use telling you how it is done; if the 
cars were outside the theater they could 
go from the corner of 41st street down 
nearly to Christopher in the time you 
look at them. That would be too much 
like work, whereas what you see is a 
pleasing illusion. 
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The Wayne Car Non-Stop Run 

The Wayne car created a grand rec- 
ord of 1,261 miles in 87 hours continu- 
ous driving in New York City streets, 
and had not an accident occurred the 
six-day feat would have been a grand 
one. A cab backed into the record- 
breaker in a crush at 58th street and 
Broadway and so smashed the radiator 
that the water escaped in quantities, 
thus precluding the completion of the 
run. The car ran to the headquarters 
after the accident and might have been 
pushed on for a time, but with the en- 
gine finally ruined in all probability. 
The record made was one which will 
stand some beating. During the long, 








THE WAYNE CAR 
are several things, however, 
which are not illusions; the cars are real, 
and they run a race, as the lamps wink 
and shake and the engines buzz and roar 
and the pungent smell of the spent gas is 
there, as real as it would be outside on 
Broadway. The race is all right, too, 
run at such a prodigious speed that if the 
automobiles got in the way of a man 
pushing a street piano on a low-wheeled 
truck, they would be run over by the 
piano and the man, but it doesn’t look 
that way, mind you, and that’s why it 


There 


is an illusion. 


People ordering automobile supplies 
should use our finding list. 


IN NON-STOP RUN 


hard run, and city work is very hard 
on a car, there was not the slightest 
sign of trouble in the motor, which ran 
quietly and with a clock-like precision 
that was good to look upon and better 


to enjoy. In fact, hundreds did enjoy 


the journey, for the car was constantly 
filled. 


The Springfield Auto Top & Uphol- 
stering Co., 102-106 Dwight street, 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturers of 
high grade automobile tops, call the at- 
tention of all jobbers, manufacturers 
and owners of cars to their new “Never- 
These 
can be easily attached and will protect 


Rub” bow and top protectors. 
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the bows from rubbing and wearing the 
leather or paint, and also from wearing 
holes in the cloth. They will also keep 
the top firm from swaying from one 
side to another and in this way causing 
no friction to wear the cloth or bows. 
Send for prices and descriptive circular. 


An Easter Error 
Mother—Here comes the shop girl 

with the vegetables. 
Daughter—lI like that! O, 

that’s my new hat. 


mama, 


Westward the star of Empire takes its 
way, and so do the makers of motor 
cars. The Aerocar Co., of Detroit, 
have already achieved an enviable repu- 
tation, and a golden future of that en- 
terprising company is assured. In spite 
of the rapid increase in the volume of 
their work, they are delivering their cars 
with a degree of promptitude that is of 
the most vital importance to agents and 
purchasers. 


A determined stand is being taken 
by the Supervisors of Alarneda coun- 
ty, California, to put a stop to the 
reckless driving of automobiles on the 
roads across the bay. They have been 
assured the co-operation of the Ala- 
meda County Automobile Club, and 
that organization, through C. D. Gil- 
man, secretary of the board of mana- 
gers of the club, has sent a communi- 
cation to the Automobile Club of 
California, calling attention to the 
members of that club of the fact that 
the Supervisors intend to take steps to 
legislate against the reckless driving 
of autos on the 
county. 


roads of Alameda 


We hope that flying machines will 
soon achieve as much success in their 
aerial flights as automobiles are making 
on terra firma, but we are not sanguine 


as to the future of the mechanical birds 
of the air. There are certain lines of 
human endeavor that. seem to strike an 
unyielding rock front in the start and 
further progress is futile. We hope that 
the mechanical flyer will not meet this 
fate, but we hope and fear. 

There is nothing like leather, and 
while the price of rubber is going up, 
it is well to remember that the price of 
leather is coming down, and that the 
Healy Leather Co., of New York, are 
making tires of leather that defy punc- 


ture. Orders are flowing in to them. 


“Sta-Rite” spark plugs stay right all 
the time. The R. E. Hardy Co., of 
New York, have got this important de- 
tail down to perfection. Their work in 
spark plugs is practically alone, and 
whatever may come up in the undiscov- 
ered future it cannot be surpassed. 


The Pacific Trucking Co., of Brook- 
lyn, have cleverly filled a long-felt want 
in supplying a contrivance that makes 
the engine do all of the pumping neces- 
sary on automobiles or motor boats. It 
is a reliable, labor-saving contrivance, 
readily adjustable to any engine. 


When black-browed 
night settles on the dark earth and there 
is neither moon nor stars to lighten the 
path of the automobilist hieing home- 
ward, then the penetrating brilliancy of 
the Solar Lamps, manufactured by the 
Badger Brass Mig. Co., of New York, 
lightens the path with the dazzling radi- 
Try them, 


sober-suited, 


ance of noon-day. 

Another great hill-climbing contest is 
proposed, this time up Potter Mountain 
at Peekskill, Mass. This road is two 
miles in length and at two points has an 
ascent of 27 per cent. The roadway is 
in good shape and high speed may be 
made, Manager Tate, of the Berkshire 
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automobile garage, is interested in the 
promotion of the event, and is endeavor- 
ing to interest W. J. Morgan. The hill 
is six miles from the Hotel Aspinwall at 
Lenox. 


Visitor—Will you tell me where I shall 
find a seat? 

Verger—Weel, sir, there’s a guid 
wheen veesitors in Montrose the noo; so 
sit whaur ye can see yer umbrella. 


INLET SIDE OF 


Through courtesy of the Horseless Age 


The Bliss 30 H. P. Car 

The new Bliss touring car, manufac- 
tured by the E. W. Bliss Company, of 
Brooklyn, is designed on French lines, by 
a French engineer, and is avowedly an at- 
tempt to produce the highest grade of car 
possible at the present stage of the indus- 
try. Nickel and nickel-chrome steel are 
used very exclusively in the construction, 
to the exclusion of carbon steel, but all 
materials used, with a few exceptions of 


minor importance, are of American ori- 
gin. The motor is of the high compres- 
sion type and fitted with a large fly- 
wheel, so that it does neither slow appre- 
ciably on any ordinary hills nor balk at 
changing speed on hills. The chassis is 
of comparatively simple and clean cut 
design. 

The twin-shaped motor cylinders, of 
4% inches bore and 6 inches stroke, are 
bolted to the crank case by six bolts for 


BLISS ENGINE 


each pair and have the valve chambers 
for inlet and exhaust on opposite sides. 
The walls of the cylinders and jackets 
are very thin, and in order to insure a 
sufficiently rigid foundation for the bolts 
holding the valve cap yokes in place, 
bosses are cast on the jackets where the 
studs screw into them, and the portion 
of the jacket around the bosses is stiff- 
ened by ribs. The valves are of the pop- 
pet type, with 17g inch opening, and are 
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machined from nickel steel forgings. 
The caps over the valves are held in 
place by set screws passing through 
yokes, one yoke for the two like valves 
of each cylinder pair. These yokes are 
held down by three studs and nuts each, 
one stud passing through a hole through 
the yoke and the other two through slots 
opening sideways, so that by unscrewing 
the set screws a turn or so the yokes can 


be swung around the stud passing 
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is back of the radiator. The crank shaft 
has three main bearings, which consist 
of slit bronze boxes clamped between the 
upper and lower halves of the crank 
chamber. The cam gearing is located at 
the rear of the engine, and consists of a 
steel pinion on the crank shaft meshing 
with composition bronze and fiber gears 
on the cam shafts. The cam shafts and 
cams arranged 


are in compartments 


formed by troughs cast on the upper 


EXHAUST SIDE OF BLISS ENGINE 


Through courtesy of the Horseless Age 


through the hole, and the valve caps re- 
moved. 

The crank case is cast of aluminum in 
two halves, upper and lower, and is sup- 
ported upon the frame by a three point 
suspension, the upper half being cast 
with two long substantial arms at its 
rear end, the ends of which rest directly 
upon the main frame, and the front crank 
shaft bearing being supported from the 
front cross member of the frame which 


half of the crank case and removable top 
halves of aluminum, these compartments 
communicating with the interior of the 
crank chamber through drill holes, so 
that the cams are lubricated by the splash 
in the crank chamber, in 


addition to 
which a positive feed is provided for the 
cam shaft bearings in the end walls of 
these compartments. The cams and cam 
shafts are made from a single piece forg- 


ing of nickel steel. At the middle of the 
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exhaust cam shaft there is a train of en- 
closed gears which drives the magneto 
and circulating pump. The bottom half 
of the crank chamber is provided with 
two large circular hand holes slightly to- 
ward the left hand side, by removing 
which and the readily detachable under 
pan the connecting rod bearings are made 
accessible. 

The pistons are ground to a taper, and 
are lapped in a special jig and not in the 
cylinders. They are provided with four 
compression rings in separate grooves at 
the upper end, the rings being ground to 
size. The wrist pin is hollow, hardened 
and ground, and is secured in the piston 
bosses by taper point set screws screw- 
ing in from the inside and locked by cot- 
ter pins. The connecting rods are nickel 
steel I section forgings hardened at their 
upper end bearings and provided with 
separate caps held by four bolts, and 
with removable bronze bushings at their 
lower end. The crank chamber is divid- 


ed into two entirely separate compart- 
ments by the partition wall which carries 
the central bearing of the cam shaft. 


Five Countries to Be Represented in 
Vanderbilt Race 

The Vanderbilt race will have repre- 
sentations of five countries this year as 
competitors, Italy, France, Germany and 
England. The announcement that E. W. 
Sutphen, of the English Daimler Co., 
would enter an English Daimler car was 
received with a great deal of interest. 
Mr. Sutphen is now in Europe arrang- 
ing for the car which Guy Vaughn will 
drive with J. H. Harding as mate. Full 
details of the new car will be known 
within a short time. 

Germany’s entry will be five Mercedes 
cars of the six-cylinder type and 150 
H. P., one of which will be entered by 
Foxhall Keene, another by Robert 
Graves and one report credits W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., with an entry. 
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E. R. 
Hollender is now in Italy arranging for 
the team. 


Italy will have five Fiat cars. 


France will choose five cars from the 
Grand Prix entries. Many new cars are 
being turned out for France. 

America must face a great aggrega- 
tion from Europe this year. 


After May 1 the Hartford Suspen- 
sion Company will be located in its 
new building at Broadway and Eighty- 
eighth street, and the factory will be 


Guy Vaughn, who has been selected to run English 
Daimler car in Vanderbilt race 


moved from Hudson street to the cor- 
ner of Clark and West streets. This 
will give three times the present floor 
space and will permit better care to be 
taken of the Truffault-Hartford sus- 
pension business, which is increasing 
at an extraordinary pace. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, are making a specialty 
of the Apple automatic battery charger. 
It is already popular with chauffeurs, 
motor boat men and engineers gener- 
ally. 
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The famous Michelin Products Sell- 
ing Co., of France, have opened an ele- 
gant emporium for the sale of the Mi- 
chelin tires and other automobile equip- 
ment in New York city. Go and look 
at their products and have your eyes 
opened. Their work is perfection. 


The St. Louis Motor Car Co., of Pe- 
oria, Ill., are fast making a high repu- 
tation for reliable automobiles. Parties 
going out in them are assured that they 
will come back in the same conveyance. 
This is a good deal to say, but it is true 
of their “Rigs that run.” 


The Electric Vehicle Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., have issued a number 
of beautifuily illustrated catalogues, 
showing in detail the construction of 
the various forms and sizes of their cele- 
brated Columbia Gasolene Cars. A 
close perusal of these catalogues is bet- 
ter than taking a course in some of our 
so-called automobile schools, 


As the automobile approaches perfec- 
tion, crests, monograms, name plates 
and other ornate adornments lend a 
beauty that aiso adds utility to the ma- 
chine. The Chandler Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass., have taken up this feature 
and mastered it thoroughly. Send for 
their catalogue and see the elegance of 
their work. 


The postmaster of Detroit has se- 
cured permission from Washington 
officials to install automobiles for the 
collection of mails. 


The Snutsel Auto Supply Co. has op- 


ened salesrooms at 1534 Broadway, 
New York. The principal officers are: 
President, Paul L. Snutsel, who is also 
general manager; vice-president, Jos. 
C. Hoffman; secretary and treasurer, 
Rudolf Weinacht. 


The Automobile Club of America has 
issued a notice that the club has ap- 


pointed Major F. A. Mahan, 51 Avenue 
Montaigne, Paris, to act as attorney for 
the club in France. Members touring 
in Europe may apply, if the necessity 
arises, to Major Mahan for legal advice 
and assistance, for which he will charge 
a reasonable fee. 


The historic Berkshire hills have been 
the scene of a series of tests of the mo- 
tor cars made by the Douglas Andrews 
Company, of New York. Grades steep 
as the Alps have been climbed under the 
most trying climatic conditions and 
summer touring among the hills in the 
Berkshire automobiles will be 


lightful. 


de- 


Bliss of Brooklyn has been largely 
blessed as a manufacturer of steel forg- 
ings and dies. They have long had the 
reputation of employing the best me- 
chanics. They pay the best wages on 
the East Coast. We have been there. 
They are now building motor cars which 
are taking rank with their other work. 


New Jersey Automobile and Motor 
Club 

The New Jersey Automobile and 
Motor Club has nominated for its offi- 
cers for the ensuing year the following 
gentlemen: For president, J. H. Wood; 
vice-president, Angus Sinclair; treasur- 
er, James C. Coleman; trustees, James 
R. English, J. W. Mason, H. A. Bon- 
nell and Paul E. Heller. The terms of 
the following trustees expire with this 
term: J. H. Mason, Angus Sinclair, B. 
M. Shanley, Jr., and J. H. Dawson. 

The New Jersey Automobile and Mo- 
tor Club is in a flourishing condition 
with 437 members. The coming year 
promises to be an active one with this 
club, for the new laws of New Jersey 
are certain to result in serious misun- 
derstandings, and the settling of these 
disputes is one of the objects for 
which the club was organized. 
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The editor of the AuroMopiILe Mac- 
AZINE has received a protest from an 
official of the New York Bureau of 
Combustibles against the statement 
made on page 284 of our April issue 
charging that “graft” is at the bottom 
of the activity of the city inspectors 
in their dealings with garage owners. 
We that the writer of the 
charge was mistaken and that the in- 


believe 


spectors of combustibles are merely try- 
ing to do their duty. 


If you want something that will clean 
your automobile and make it shine like 
polished mahogany, call or write to the 
E. J. Willis Co., of New York. Ask for 
Kirk’s Soap, and tell them that we sent 
you. The Editors of the AuToMOBILE 
MAGAZINE have tested it. It’s all right. 

If there was any doubt that the Truf- 
fault-Hartford shock absorber is in al- 
most universal use, it can be set at rest 
by the record orders being received for 
these useful devices made by the Hart- 
The makers 
state that over 95 per cent. of all the ab- 
sorbers in use are Hartfords. Almost a 
dozen high class cars make it a part of 
the regular equipment. 


ford Suspension Company. 


The Pierce fac- 
tory ordered 750 sets for their cars this 
year. One day later the New York Sport- 
ing Goods Company ordered 300 sets. 
Letters received from all over the coun- 
try show the proof of the claim that the 
suspensions supply riding of the asphalt 
sort on the roughest kinds of roads. 


The superiority of the Continental 
tires becomes more and more apparent 
as the long list of makers grows in mag- 
nitude that are using the tires. No ex- 
tra charge is made in purchasing a ma- 
chine furnished with the Continental 
There are other good tires, but 
the quality of Continental tires are un- 
disputed, 


tires. 
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The testing crew at the Columbia fac- 
tory at Hartford welcome every big 
snow storm as affording special oppor- 
tunity for try-out work, and such cars 
as happen to be in test are sent out in 
every direction before the roads are 
broken. On the morning after the heav- 
Bert Hol- 
Chicago-New York record 
fame, drove a new 40 H. P. car over 50 
miles of ordinary country roads west of 
Hartford. During the trip he had sev- 
eral hard battles with the drifts, but got 


iest snow storm in March, 
comb, of 


back to the factory with his car in first- 
He 
that this was one of the most interesting 
“Pop” 
Lull, who had a hand in breaking the 
York record, Hol- 
comb’s companion on the snow ride. 


class condition before noon. says 


rides of his varied experience. 


Chicago-New was 


The advent of warm, clear weather 
has brought out many electric car- 
riages. This summer promises to see 
a great many more in use than ever 
before. Many women have ordered 
take to 
There are large power 
plants at such places, and no difficulty 
will be experienced in getting the cars 
charged. 


Columbia victorias to sea- 


shore resorts. 


Motors are like men in this particu- 
lar attribute, that as a rule they get 
along fairly well on the level flats, but 
when the hills of difficulty or the 
swamps of disaster are reached only a 
few pass on in their triumphant career. 
Among automobiles the 50 H. P. Thom- 
as Flyer is the machine for a hill. It 
has climbed the Adirondacks and is get- 
ting ready for the Sierra Nevada. 


The Haynes Automobile Co., Koko- 
mo, Ind., are selling at much reduced 
prices cars that have been used for 
The cars are 
as good as new and are very good bar- 
gains, 


demonstrating purposes. 
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J. Lacoste & Co., of Paris, have had 
such a volume of business with Ameri- 
can automobile makers that they have 
opened an agency in the chief cities of 
America. Their electric ignition appar- 
atus is a marvel of ingenuity, the inter- 
mittent flashes are as reliable as the 
stars in their courses. 


People looking for a high class tour- 
ist car should consider the merits of 
the “Royal,” made by the Royal Motor 
Car Co., Cleveland, O. 


The Pope Manufacturing Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., make automobiles to suit 
all tastes and all purses. Their illus- 
trated catalogue is sent on request and 
forms a convenient reference. 


Parties looking for a light car of am- 
ple power splendidly adapted to hilly 
roads, should send to the Duryea Pow- 
er Co., 30 C street, Reading, Pa., for 
particulars about their cars. 


The Diamond Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, O., make important claims for their 
wrapped thread tires. If you are inter- 
ested send to the makers for further 
particulars, 


The Ford six-cylinder touring car is 
becoming as popular among touring 
people as the runabout is among doc- 


tors and business men. Our announce- 
ment on another page tells the story, 
but if more particulars are desired, write 
to the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


When you start out with your auto- 
mobile this summer get one of Jones’ 
speedometers. It is as simple as an 
eight-day clock. It tells the exact speed. 
Send for Jones’ circular and learn how 
useful it is and how beautiful it is in its 
simplicity, 


We notice that the Statesman, of 
Austin, Texas, waxes eloquent con- 


cerning a “perfectly beautiful Pope 
Toledo owned by a university stu- 
dent, Lutcher Stark, who hails from 
Orange. The machine is one of the 
best made and is said to be the best 
in the State. Young Stark is a fresh- 
man in the engineering department 
and is quiet and steady in demeanor, 
which added considerably to the sur- 
prise of his friends when he blos- 
somed out a few days ago with the 
beautiful machine.” 


Following the denial of the prelimin- 
ary injunction brought by the Hartford 
Suspension Company against Hollender 
& Tangemann for selling Diesemann 
Shock Absorber on their cars, comes the 
news that Mr. L. C. Burnet, general sales 
manager of the Hartford Suspension 
Company, has resigned to accept a simi- 
lar position with the Diezemann Shock 
Absorber Company. Mr. Burnet’s popu- 
larity is manifest by the good wishes of 
his friends for the success in his new po- 
sition. 


With all the talk of racing machines 
for the Grand Prix in France, the an- 
nouncement of the Gobron-Brillie Com- 
pany regarding their plans, is considered 
most important, for Mr. Gobron never 
built a racing machine that did not estab- 
lish a world’s record. 

E. V. Hartford, president of the Hart- 
ford Suspension Company, the importers 
of Gobron-Brillie cars, received word last 
month that the record-breaker which the 
French company would build for the 
Grand Prix in France, would have a six- 
cylinder motor with a bore of 165 milli- 
meters (6.5 inches) and a stroke of 220 
millimeters (8.78 inches). There will be 
two pistons in each cylinder, or twelve in 
all, and this should develop about 200 
H. P., and, Mr. Gobron says, supply a 
speed of 125 miles an hour on an ordi- 
nary macadam road. 
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Ignition 

The question as to which ultimate 
type of magneto ignition will survive 
continues to be debated. That the 
high tension variety of magneto igni- 
tion will be the eventual form adopted, 
appears to be the logical outcome of 
the present state of indecision. The 
low tension form of magneto ignition 
is the more readily adjusted. The 
use of a simple sparking plug in place 
of the complicated make-and-break 
system presents in itself so many ad- 
vantages that it is well worth while 
mastering the difficulties at present 
surrounding the high tension form of 
ignition. As the methods of proper 
and exact adjustment becomes better 
known we shall see the high-class 
motor car fitted with a high tension 
magneto ignition. 


The Smoke Nuisance 

A lively discussion has been going 
on in the columns of the London 
Times in regard to the petrol nuisance. 
Lord Montagu has pointed out that 
the black smoke and disagreeable 
smell is not due to petrol at all, but 
to excessive lubrication. Carbureters 
are so poorly fitted that very few are 
free from both nuisances, and not one 
person in ten thousand knows the 
smell produced by an inefficient car- 
bureter. The easiest method of recog- 
nizing its faulty adjustment is by the 
presence of really black smoke issuing 
from the exhaust silencer. This smoke 
differs quite appreciably from the blue 
exhaust which marks the effective car- 
bureter. 


Automobiles in Canada 
The demand for automobiles is rap- 
idly increasing in Canada. In 1905 there 
were 408 cars imported valued at $490,- 
000, besides over 200 manufactured in 
Canada. This year the home production 


will easily exceed 500 cars. The recent 
automobile show in Toronto has un- 
doubtedly given an impetus to the trade 
in the Dominion, and it will be a sur- 
prise if the Canadian buiit cars are not 
seen at an early date in competition with 
the best cars. 


A Choice of Evils 

The scoundrels of the country holding 
high places whose dishonest practices 
have been exposed by certain magazine 
writers for a year or two past, have 
started strong literary bureaus in de- 
fense of the rogues, and the people are 
hearing a great deal about the man 
with the muck rake. If a class shouts 
long enough and loud enough in de- 
fense of the most infamous practices, 
part of public opinion will descend to its 
support. Before respectable people de- 
cide to condone rascality through the 
vague cry of muck raking, let them re- 
flect on how many scoundrels have been 
turned into decent citizens by the 
process known. as white washing. 

Extremes of any kind are never de- 
sirable, but when the necessity exists, 
give us the muck rake in preference to 
the white-wash brush. 


Race Autos Over Mountains 

What was probably the most danger- 
ous automobile race ever run took place 
recently for the Florio trophy in Italy. 
The course, which was 91 miles long, 
ran through a country that was as pic- 
turesque as it was difficult. It followed 
extremely rough mountain roads, where 
the gradients were sometimes 1 in 13, 
passing over mountains more than 3,000 
feet in height. 

The competitors were three Italians, 
four Frenchmen and a Belgian. An Ital- 
ian named Cagno won. Two cars were 
overturned on steep gradients and their 
drivers hurt. A French woman drove 
her husband’s car faultlessly. 
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